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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A FREE COLLEGE IN A FREE STATE is the general theme 

of the TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin in 
Philadelphia on January 11-12, 1940. After reports of the offi- 
cers, the rest of the forenoon of Thursday, January 11, will be 
devoted to a symposium on ‘‘The Relations between the Liberal 
Arts College, the Junior College and the Professional School.’’ 
The speakers will be President J. P. Baxter of Williams College, 
President Byron S. Hollinshead of Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege (president this year of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges) and Dean W. C. Rappleye of Columbia University, who 
has just retired as president of the Association of American Medi- 
eal Colleges. The Thursday afternoon program will be devoted 
to reports from the various commissions of the Association and a 
speech by Clarence K. Streit on ‘‘ Union Now.’’ The speakers for 
Friday morning, January 12, are President Charles E. Diehl of 
Southwestern, Financial Vice-President J. W. Lowes of Harvard 
University and President Fred P. Corson of Dickinson College. 
On Friday afternoon will be held a very important conference 
on Federal Student Aid, the speakers being Aubrey Williams, 
Director of the National Youth Administration, and Dr. Charles 
H. Judd. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE UNION will meet in the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, January 8 


and 9, 1940. 


A CONFERENCE ON FAR EASTERN STUDIES in the lib- 

eral arts college was held in Oberlin, Ohio, October 27-28, 
1939. In general, the group assembled was of the opinion that 
“‘the American college should recognize in its curriculum the past 
and present experiences of that half of mankind which has lived 
and lives in Eastern Asia, and the great cultural contributions 
there made—in the fields of religion, philosophy, science, literature 
and the fine arts, to the common human enterprise.’’ It is defi- 
nitely felt that any curriculum excluding studies on China and 
Japan is incomplete. The conference was under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and was made possible 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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UBREY WILLIAMS, director of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, reports that during the school year 1938-1939 part- 
time work was provided for 107,450 college students and 3,028 
graduate students by the N. Y. A., in cooperation with the colleges 
and local communities. 


(THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES held its annual meeting at Mohonk Lake, 
October 6—7, under the presidency of Dixon Ryan Fox, President 
of Union College. The chief topics under discussion were 
Teacher Education in the Colleges, College Preparation for the 
Professions, Values and Methods of Examination, Accrediting 
Agencies, and the Probable Effect of Population and Occupation 
Trends on Colleges and High Schools in the State of New York. 


HE NEW YORK STATE REGENTS have changed the re- 
quirements for certification of teachers for the schools of the 
State of New York by requiring that candidates for teaching who 
enroll in colleges of New York in the fall of 1939 must complete 
satisfactorily five years of college work before eligibility for a 
state teacher’s certificate. The sentiment expressed at the last 
meeting of the State College Association indicated that a number 
of the four-year colleges would continue their present curricula 
by arranging for their students who plan to teach to take the fifth 
year in some neighboring university: other colleges plan to ex- 
pand the curriculum to a fifth year, subject to the approval of 
the New York State Department of Education. The Department 
does not require more than eighteen semester hours in professional 
subjects : It prefers that the fifth year be a continuance of special- 
ization in major and minor subjects with time allowance for prac- 
tice teaching. The fifth year of study will give the candidates 
for teaching more maturity and better preparation for their high 
calling. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE by Norman 

Foerster deals with the four year liberal arts college, the 
typically American ‘‘small college.’’ In his preface Mr. Foerster 
writes: ‘‘I propose to consider the college in relation to the con- 
ception of life now dominant in our society, which I take to be 
materialistic and humanitarian, and in relation to our prevailing 
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philosophy of education, for which John Dewey and Teachers 
College [Columbia University] are largely responsible. In con- 
sequence of these forces, as I conceive, the liberal college is threat- 
ened with extinction. Only by a vigorous reassertion of its 
perennially distinctive mission, only by a bold reform of its cur- 
riculum and faculty in harmony with that mission, can it hope 
to provide something that America will not willingly let die.’’ 
The publisher is D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 


HE COLLEGE CHARTS ITS COURSE by Professor R. 
Freeman Butts of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, is a very important 
contribution to the history of higher education in America. As 
its title indicates, it gives a survey of ‘‘historical conceptions and 
current proposals.’’? Administrators in liberal arts colleges will 
be interested in reading this book. It contains an annotated 
bibliography on higher education that is quite complete and very 
valuable. 


(;RADUATE INSTRUCTION FOR NEGROES IN THE 

UNITED STATES, published by George Peabody College 
for Teachers, is from the pen of Doctor Fred McCuistion. This 
monograph is the result of the excellent constructive and helpful 
work he has done directing the accreditation of Negro schools for 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The study gives the status of graduate instruction for Negroes, 
special problems related to graduate instruction for Negroes and 
proposals for the improvement of graduate instruction. The 
results of his investigations really constitute a springboard for 
the National Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes recently 
set up by congressional appropriation of $40,000, to be made 
under the auspices of the United States Office of Education. In 
pleasant memory of service together as fellow administrators in 
the Southern Association, it is a pleasure to give commendation 
to Doctor MecCuistion’s contribution to the field of higher 
education. 


IDS TO COLLEGE STUDY is a helpful little handbook con- 
taining invaluable, time-saving, practical suggestions for 
developing study patterns most likely to result in effective work. 
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The booklet is written by members of the faculty of Allegheny 
College in Pennsylvania and is published by Edwards Brothers, 
Ine., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


(THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY, edited by Paul 
Arthur Schilpp, is one of the most outstanding publications 
of the year 1939. Inaugurating an entirely new experiment in 
philosophic writing, ‘‘it begins The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers, each volume of which will be composed of critical articles 
by leading thinkers the world over on the work of a great living 
philosopher. The unique feature of each volume will be the 
philosopher’s ‘Reply’ to his critics. To round out each book, an 
autobiography or authorized biography and a complete down-to- 
date bibliography of his published writings will be included.”’ 
What the reader will find in this volume is ‘‘a decided clearing of 
atmosphere, a specific and continuous pointing out of misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations, and therefore an unquestion- 
able clarifying of major issues.’’ It was published by North- 
western University, Evanston and Chicago, as a tribute to 
Professor Dewey on his eightieth birthday, October 20, 1939. 


EW ADVENTURES IN DEMOCRACY from the pen of 
Ordway Tead answers many questions about the practical 
applications of the democratic idea. He points out that ‘‘unless 
and until a great number of conscientious citizens in various walks 
of life focus their attention upon the task of making their own 
organized relations to social groups democratic, they will not 
become democratic in intention or in operation.’’ The purpose 
of these chapters is to help clarify this intention. ‘‘They bear 
directly upon three of the most crucial areas of possible demo- 
cratic behavior—education, public service and industry.’’ Due 
to his conspicuous public service as Chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City, as university lecturer on 
Personal Administration and as successful industrial relations 
counsellor, the author is eminently equipped to speak from experi- 
ence. The publisher is Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 





TREVOR ARNETT, former president of the Association, has 
issued the fourth monograph in a series regarding the finan- 
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cial and enrolment problems that confront endowed colleges and 
universities. The last of the series indicates the trends in current 
receipts and expenditures and in receipts for capital purposes. 
Statistics are included also for current receipts of state institu- 
tions. All four of these studies from the fertile pen of such an 
experienced college administrator are of invaluable assistance to 
present-day college officers in their planning for the immediate 
future. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, written by Alice Duer Miller and Susan 

Myers, is a history of the first fifty years of this famous 
woman’s college on Morningside Heights, which opened in 1889 in 
a four-story brownstone house on Madison Avenue. It is a story 
of how the students ‘‘pursued their studies; how they governed 
themselves ; how they reacted to war, prosperity and depression, 
and what their extracurricular activities have been.’’ All edu- 
cators will find this an absorbing story and a tribute to the accom- 
plishment of an ideal. Today Barnard ‘‘sends forth her gradu- 
ates with the ability to look upon contemporary life with a sort of 
illuminated sanity.’’ Columbia University Press, New York 
City, is the publisher. 


HE CARNEGIE CORPORATION of New York has given 
grants making possible a series of courses in art and music 
during the 1939-1940 season at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Goucher College, The Maryland Institute and The Peabody Con- 
servatory. Separate courses are being given in art and in music 
appreciation; history of art and of music; in the history and 
criticism of art; in art education and the teaching of music; and 
in the theory of music. Studio courses in both art and music are 
also offered. 


(THE LATEST BULLETIN (Number Thirty) of the Carnegie 

Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is entitled 
STUDIES IN EARLY GRADUATE EDUCATION. The author, W. Carson 
Ryan, gives well-earned panegyries of the intellectual leadership 
and educational statesmanship of Daniel C. Gilman, G. Stanley 
Hall and William Rainey Harper, first presidents respectively 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Clark University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA held a 

two-day institute at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City on 
November 17 and 18. The general theme was ‘‘Controversial 
Areas in Today’s Thinking About Children,’’ with special sessions 
devoted to: ‘‘Habit Training as a Factor in Personality Develop- 
ment,’’ ‘‘Psychotherapy in Childhood,’’ ‘‘Intelligence Testing 
Today’’ and ‘‘Education at the Crossroads.’’ There was also a 
luncheon session on ‘‘Radio Programs for Children: Recent 
Trends.’’ 


HE COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO LEARNING, 
President Conant of Harvard, chairman, has made a grant 
to cover the cost of making a microfilm master negative, on the 
most expensive film, of sets of volumes of scientific and learned 
journals. This permits the non-profit Bibliofilm Service to sup- 
ply microfilm copies at the sole positive copy cost, namely 1 cent 
per page for odd volumes, or a special rate of 4 cent per page for 
any properly copyable 10 or more consecutive volumes. The 
number of pages will be estimated on request to: Bibliofilm Ser- 
vice, care U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


HE NON-RECEIPT by a subscriber of any European chemical 

or other scientific journal seriously needed as research mate- 
rial should be promptly reported to the American Documentation 
Institute. The Cultural Relations Committee of ADI, which 
cooperates closely with the Cultural Relations Division of the 
Department of State, is working on this problem, and hopes to be 
able to surmount such war obstacles as interrupted transporta- 
tion, embargoes and censorship, which so grievously affected the 
progress of research during the last war. The principle should 
be established, if possible, that the materials of research having no 
relation to war shall continue to pass freely, regardless of the 
countries of origin or destination. Reports, with full details of 
where subscription was placed and name and address of sub- 
scriber, volume, date and number of last issue received, should be 
addressed to: American Documentation Institute, Bibliofilm Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. 
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500 YEARS OF PRINTING 


NINETEEN FORTY will be observed as the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing. The selection is arbitrary, since 
no evidence to prove the exact date of origin has been found. All 
we have to go on is a one-man celebration by Hans Luft in 1540 
and numerous observances in 1640, 1740, and 1840. The exact 
date is relatively unimportant, even if the moment of origin could 
be identified. After all, it is the use of printing that makes it 
significant, not the mechanical ingenuity that produces it. 

A number of celebrations have been in preparation for next 
year, including one elaborate international typographic exhibition 
in Central Europe. That particular event is temporarily in 
eclipse but America is still free to honor the service of printing 
to what is called, idealistically, civilization. 

This country has two other reasons for identifying 1940 with 
notable events. The first printing in the Western Hemisphere 
was done at Mexico City in 1539 (which is near enough for all 
practical purposes) and the earliest publication in what is now 
the United States was the ‘‘Bay Psalm Book,’’ issued by the 
Stephen Daye Press at Cambridge in 1640. The latter event is 
stimulating particular interest in America, especially since the 
commemorative stamp was announced. 

To stimulate general interest the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts has appointed a committee ‘‘to Coordinate the 
American Observance of the 500th Anniversary of the Invention 
of Printing from Movable Type.’’ Aided by a generous grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, the Committee is promoting a 
nation-wide campaign of publicity. In order that the idea may 
appeal to as many interests as possible, ‘‘printing’”’ is extended 
to include all the graphic arts, lithography and intaglio methods 
as well as letterpress, and the associated industries—not to 
mention advertising. 

On the lay side, every literate person is assumed to be a logical 
participant in the jubilee. Celebrations which will include all 
the elements of a community are strongly recommended. Re- 
gardless of who takes the initiative, printers, graphic arts groups, 
libraries, schools, churches, cultural and civic organizations, and 
local government are all urged to collaborate. From present indi- 
cations, libraries will take the lead in many localities. Large and 
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comprehensive exhibitions are being organized in New York, Bal- 
timore, and Cleveland, with tentative plans under way in many 
other cities. 

No specific date or period is designated. The movement actu- 
ally began to gather momentum with the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion in New York in September, and some local exhibitions at 
various points will follow before the end of the year. The prin- 
cipal activity, however, is expected to occur in the Spring 
of 1940. 

Anyone who is willing to offer constructive ideas or who may 
be impelled by curiosity, is invited to get in touch with Will 
Ransom, Secretary of the Printing Anniversary Committee, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. The Telephone Number is 
Murray Hill, 5—7524. 

The Committee consists of: Frederic G. Melcher, Chairman, 
Elmer Adler, John Archer, Paul A. Bennett, George H. Carter, 
Melbert B. Cary, Jr., Quincy P. Emery, Otto W. Fuhrmann, 
Henry Watson Kent, Harry Miller Lydenberg, F. Ronald Mans- 
bridge, William Reydel, and Monroe Wheeler. 

Regional Committees are being established in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, and California, with other impor- 
tant centers probably to be added. 


BENNINGTON PLANNING CONFERENCE 


planning conference for the cooperative study of teacher edu- 
cation was held at Bennington College, Bennington, Ver- 
mont, from August 21 to September 2, 1939, under the auspices 
of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The Commission clearly outlined the confer- 
ence’s objectives to be the following: 


1. Clarification of the major problems in teacher edu- 
cation. 

2. Improvement of plans for the utilization of the re- 
sources of our individual institutions in the attack upon 
our problems. 

3. Agreement as to the kinds of services that the Com- 
mission might desirably undertake to offer to cooperating 
institutions ; also agreement as to how such services might 
best be utilized. 

4. Agreement upon ways of using the study to influence 
teacher education in general. 
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5. Achievement of a better understanding of our goals 
in teacher education and of the issues resolution of which 
is basic to their determination. 

The personnel of the conference included delegates from five 
school systems and institutions of higher learning. The institu- 
tional groups represented were: 

Medium-sized and Small School Systems. 
Large School Systems. 

Teachers Colleges. 

Liberal Arts Colleges. 

Universities. 

Each group met independently, studied its own particular 
problems and constructed reports which were later heard and 
discussed by all conference members. The Liberal Arts Colleges’ 
study group reported that: ‘‘The college recognizes in the 
teachers which it prepares and sends out potential emissaries of 
the liberal arts ideal. The problems, therefore, concerning the 
nature and status of teacher education in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege challenge the thought of faculty members in both subject- 
matter and professional fields.’” Nineteen representative prob- 
lems were indicated, four of which were to be chosen for further 
consideration during the conference. Significantly enough, the 
two problems receiving the highest percentage of votes of the 
delegates deserving further consideration were: 

By what means can prospective teachers be brought to 
an understanding of how children grow and develop and 
of the role of the school in this development ? 

Can adequate subject-matter preparation of teachers be 
better secured under the conventional departmental organi- 
zation or in broader areas of knowledge? 

The conference formed Problem Study Groups to discuss these 
various problems posed by the Institutional Groups. Eric T. 
Clarke, the Director of the Arts Program of our Association, was 
a member of the Arts in Teacher Education group which con- 
sidered its problem to be ‘‘that of encouraging among the cooper- 
ating institutions and school systems a realization of the impor- 
tant role of the esthetic aspect of human experience, of the 
neglect it has suffered in the educational planning in our schools 
and colleges, and of some of the means whereby that experience 
may be given its rightful place in the lives of both teachers and 
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students.’’ The committee offered for the consideration of the 
conference Mr. Eric Clarke’s ‘‘interpretation of the arts experi- 
ence as three-fold, a tripod, each leg of which is essential to the 
whole experience: 


1. The creating, recreating, or doing, 

2. The learning, teaching, or thinking, 

3. The appraising, esteeming, or enjoying.’’ 
The schools and colleges need to emphasize a well-rounded atti- 
tude toward the arts to avoid ‘‘a succession of lopsided human 
beings, warped, artistically unhealthy.’’ The individual, whether 
artist or teacher, must create a well-balanced tripod for himself. 
As Mr. Clarke indicated in his address before the conference: 
‘‘To a small extent the work we are doing in the Association of 
American Colleges by circulating on leave of absence those 
teachers in the arts who maintain their quality as performers 
helps in this direction. Any musician who works on a college 
campus is bound soon to discover how easily he may exhaust the 
patience of his hearers—one program a year and they have very 
likely had enough. His visits to other institutions keep him 
active in his art and enlarge his professional horizon. The same 
is true of those who work in the sister arts, and of those too who 
are interested in the relationship between their special subjects 
and the arts in general.’’ 

















THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM* 


THOMAS MANN 
AvUTHOR, LECTURER 


T is a dramatic, even a tragic period we are experiencing, a 

period by which our faith in the good in this world and in 
humanity, our faith in all that which we mean, whenever we pro- 
nounce the word democracy—is being tested severely. Facing 
the unceasing successes of hostile forces, democracy seems to have 
but a small chance for the future and it therefore may appear to 
be almost futile to go into any theoretical considerations on this 
subject. Indeed, the victories, or pseudo-victories, of those hos- 
tile forces are numerous. It is our conviction, however, that it 
cannot be the meaning of history and of the world’s spirit, to 
make one Hitler the ruler of the world; and so we may be quite 
sure that the very boundlessness of so-called National-Socialism 
will lead to its disaster, one way or another, and that the eternal 
and fundamental values of our occidental civilization will win in 
the end against the barbaric theories and practices of the fascist 
régimes. Therefore, precisely, it may not be as untimely as we 
feared, to once more remember those, as we think, eternal founda- 
tions of our occidental life, and to recall their meaning and es- 
sence. We even have got to do so, if we are willing to defend 
them against the aggression of hostile and inhuman mis-ideas. 
It is not by chance that this aggression is aimed not only against 
Democracy, but, with equal fury, against Christianity itself. 
For these two concepts are so closely bound together, they are 
united to such an extent, that democracy may be called the politi- 
eal expression of our Christian feeling for life, of Christianity 
on earth. And we may conclude from the close relationship of 
Democracy and Christianity, not that they will disappear to- 
gether, but that they will survive together. 

But if we remember that already in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the childhood of bourgeois Democracy brought 
about a religiously tinged socialistic movement, the so-called ‘‘re- 
ligion of St. Simon,’’—if we remember this, the root of these two 
tendencies, the democratic and the socialist tendency, in a com- 


* Phi Beta Kappa address at 114th Commencement of Hobart College and 
28th Commencement of William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y., May 29, 1939. 
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mon religious ground becomes obvious—this common ground 
being Christianity. That there is also a contradiction between 
them is undeniable. The contrast between democracy and social- 
ism is that of freedom and equality—a logical contradiction, 
without doubt—for logically and absolutely considered, freedom 
and equality are mutually exclusive, just as the individual and 
society are mutually exclusive. Freedom is the need of the in- 
dividual, but equality is a social need, and social equality, obvi- 
ously, limits the freedom of the individual. But logic has not a 
final nor the highest validity for life, and in human emotions, in 
human ethical requirements, freedom and equality are not a real 
contradiction. With a slight change of emphasis, democracy 
and socialism include both tendencies, for the contrast between 
them is resolved in that which transcends and relates both of 
them, namely, in Christianity. 

Christian humanity, moreover, has also combined the indi- 
vidual and the social principles in a way that is emotionally un- 
assailable and wholly natural. The value in dignity which it 
bestows upon the individual being, the human soul in its immedi- 
ate relationship to God, are not contradicted by the equality of 
all before God. It is in the statute of ‘‘human rights,’’ this 
Christian heritage of the great bourgeois revolution, that both 
principles, the individualistic and the social, freedom and equal- 
ity, are combined and mutually justify each other. In democ- 
racy freedom predominates over equality. In socialism, equality 
prevails—in the name and for the purpose of freedom. But at 
the same time it cannot be denied that all socialism has a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the mechanization and regimentation of so- 
ciety and to sink the individual and the group in a practical uni- 
formity and in mass movements. And if we consider what high 
and final cultural and aesthetic values are associated with indi- 
viduality, it is easy to understand the alarm which mentalities 
like Goethe and Heine felt at the democratic transformation of 
the world and its socialistic consequences which they were very 
quick to anticipate. 

Goethe, the son of the eighteenth century, suffered so acutely 
under the convulsions of the French Revolution that it nearly 
cost him his talent and his productivity. For Heine, the social 
revolution seemed the direct outcome of the bourgeois revolution 
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and with visionary clarity—a world in which he expected Hein- 
rich Heine’s poetry would have no further use than to serve as 
wrapping paper for the sausages of the proletarian. 

That the cultured person should fear the disappearance of lib- 
erty and individual valves in collectivity and socialistic equality 
is readily comprehensible. It is, so to speak, democracy’s fear of 
itself—a fear that plays no small part in the distress and weak- 
ness from which the spiritual and moral position of democracy 
is suffering today. Democracy is being shamelessly exploited, 
exploited by the worst and lowest enemies of freedom—enemies 
that I need not name. They hope to make democracy ‘‘ripe for 
assault,’’ to use their own language, by persuading it that it is 
the forerunner of Bolshevism. For this reason it may be the 
moment for a word of caution and defense. 

Such fears would only be justified if freedom and equality 
constituted an insuperable and irreconcilable contrast. But for 
people of our feelings, determined, as they are, by our Christian 
influences, this is not true. These feelings accept as necessarily 
true that a human synthesis, a reasonable and just synthesis, must 
be possible between freedom and equality, individual and society, 
the person and the collectivity. For reason itself tells us that 
pure individualism and absolute freedom are just as humanly 
impossible and contrary to culture as their liberty-destroying 
opposite. There would be no hope for humanity if it had a choice 
only between anarchy and that extreme socialization which de- 
stroys personality. But that is not the meaning of a socialism 
that feels democracy as its native soil and demands an equalizing 
justice in the name of freedom; in other words, a social de- 
mocracy. Socialism implies: socially minded life. And this 
concept itself—the mere recognition of the fact that man is a 
social being, amounts to a definition and limitation of freedom 
and the individual. It means an appreciation which, to be sure, 
does not come easily to the individual proud of his special culti- 
vation: that a purely individualistic, purely personal and spir- 
itual humanity is incomplete and dangerous to culture. It means 
that political and social activities are a part of the humane; that 
it is not possible to separate them completely from spiritual and 
cultural activities. Nor is it possible to devote oneself to culture, 
and declare that one is ‘‘not interested’’ in politics. In a word, 
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it means the totality of the humane which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from totalitarian politics in which one part, an in- 
gredient or segment of the humane, swallows up the whole and 
destroys freedom. The just and reasonable division of emphasis 
between the individual and the social element in man, the limita- 
tion of the political and social to their natural and necessary 
share in humanity, culture and life—that is freedom. When 
politics becomes absolute and establishes a total dictatorship over 
everything human, that is the end of freedom, and it is no less 
destructive of culture than anarchy. In the anti-human will 
toward this political absolutism, fascism and communism meet. 

I hasten to add: it is possible to find differences of opinion 
between these two, to make comparisons between their moral levels 
which will always be to the disadvantage of fascism. Above all 
(and this has been proven during these last six years) communist 
Russia is a peace-loving power and always was one of the strongest 
supporters of the League of Nations. But Nazi Germany and fas- 
cist Italy are driving towards war. There was no war in all these 
years and there will not be any for which fascism will not have 
to bear the full responsibility. That is a decisive difference in 
which many others are symbolized. The fact remains that there 
is no difference between fascism and communism in their dicta- 
torial negation of freedom; and as far as communism is con- 
cerned, its essential contrast to what we call social democracy, to 
responsible freedom, cannot be grasped today too clearly nor 
emphasized too strongly. But if it is a lie to declare social de- 
mocracy the first step toward communism, deception reaches its 
pinnacle when fascism—and especially German National Social- 
ism—pretends to be a protection and a bulwark against com- 
munism. This is deceptive propaganda to which actually a con- 
siderable part of the middle-classes have succumbed, at least for 
a while. Fascism owes most of its successes, first in its own 
countries, then in the outside world, to the fiction that the choice 
lay between fascism and communism. We were told that we must 
cling to fascism, increase its power; and even if the unbridled 
thirst for power should endanger fascism, we must save it at 
every sacrifice in order to avoid communism. 

And yet the great body of middle-class citizens throughout the 
world should be warned, above everything else, of the horrible 
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disappointment which awaits them, if they succumb to this decep- 
tive propaganda—a deep disappointment which the peoples that 
surrendered to fascism have already tasted. It is entirely 
erroneous to assume that it is the function and intention of 
fascism, or of German National Socialism, to protect private 
property and an individualistic economy. Especially in its 
economic policies, National Socialism is nothing but Bolshevism ; 
they are hostile brothers of whom the younger has learned almost 
everything from the elder, Russian, brother. There is no doubt— 
all signs point to it—that the national social Revolution which 
began as a radical movement to the right, is developing, ever 
more rapidly, toward the left, that is, toward bolshevism. Or 
rather, from right-wing bolshevism it is on the point of becoming 
left-wing bolshevism. It is quite certain that the expropriation 
of the Jews is only a prelude to more comprehensive acts of this 
sort which will be wholly free of any race-ideology. And par- 
ticularly if the concept of bolshevism is understood in its popular, 
mythical interpretation as the epitome of terror and raging 
destruction, no better picture of it can be imagined than that 
which was exhibited in the German pogroms. 

There the world was given a clear illustration of what national- 
socialism really is: namely, the most radical, unrestrained, and 
destructive revolution which the world has ever seen, wholly 
unsuitable to serve as a rampart for middle-class conservatism or 
to be used by it for protective purposes. Indeed the word ‘‘revo- 
lution’’ is actually too honorable to define this phenomenon, for 
an invasion by the Huns would not be described as a revolution. 
Revolutions usually contain some relationship to the idea of 
humanity, a faith, a will—however confused—to progress and 
to bring about the improvement of human society. They have as 
a rule some passionate relationship to the Absolute and to the 
idea in the name of which they perpetrate their deeds and mis- 
deeds. Because of this faith, this relationship and passion, and 
out of respect for them, humanity has always shown a tendency 
to forgive revolutionary misdeeds. It was inclined to overlook 
them, because of the ultimate good and the high aspiration out 
of which the terror resulted. That was the attitude toward the 
French Revolution, and again toward the Russian proletarian 
revolution, or at least that was the attitude when it began. But 
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the misdeeds of the so-called National-Social Revolution are 
devoid of any human excuse, for it lacks every concern and every 
love for humanity or for the idea of perfecting human society. 
It is a revolution of unprincipled force or, let us say, of spiritual 
nihilism. It is a revolution such as has never existed, a revolu- 
tion of absolute cynism without relationship to any kind of faith 
and filled with lust for the degradation of men and of ideas. 
What it means economically, may leave us comparatively indif- 
ferent. But morally its purpose is extermination—the extermi- 
nation of the foundations of civilization. The final meaning of 
its anti-semitism is not the foolish idea of the racial purity of the 
German people but an assault upon Christianity itself. And 
even when it ridicules democracy, the contempt is really aimed 
at Christianity in which democracy is rooted and whose political 
expression it is. Freedom, truth, justice, reason, human dignity 
—what is the source of these ideas which are the support and 
mainstay of our existence and without which our spiritual life 
would crumble? Whence do they come if not from Christianity 
which has made them the law of the world? A revolution which 
supplants every one of these ideas with the law of force—that is 
the anti-Christ. And yet this is the revolution in which the 
European middle-classes have seen for so long a time their bul- 
wark against communism ! 

Democracy itself was once revolution. Today it is the greatest 
conservative power upon earth, conservative in the deepest and 
best sense of the word, because it is the defense and the main- 
tenance of the shamelessly menaced ethical foundations of the 
ocecident. But in order to do justice to this new responsibility, 
it must, to a certain extent, return to its revolutionary state: it 
cannot merely be, it must give battle. For without battle it will 
cease to be. A passionate desire and will are slowly evolving out 
of the anxiety and confusion of the moral retreat of our times; the 
will to concentrate and to resist, the will to call a halt, to command 
a halt, the will to defend civilization against the corrupting on- 
ward march of force. The history of religion speaks of the 
ecclesia militans, the church militant, which preceded the ecclesia 
triumphans, the church triumphant. Likewise if democracy is 
to triumph, it must defend itself, even though it has long been 
weaned from habit of combat. A militant democracy is the 
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need of the day, a democracy freed of all self-doubt, a democracy 
that knows what it wants, namely: victory—the victory of civili- 
zation over barbarism ! 

This victory will not be paid for too dearly with the sacrifice 
of an exaggerated humanitarianism, namely, that tolerance which 
endureth all things—even the determination to terrorize human- 
ity. Never can humanity permit itself such extreme tolerance; 
least of all at a critical time of battle such ar ours. Democracy’s 
concept of freedom must never include the freedom to destroy 
democracy ; never must it give its deadly enemies that much free- 
dom. If I say this, you will reply: That is the end of freedom. 
No, I reply, that is its self-preservation. But the very fact that 
there can be a difference of opinion on this question is proof that 
freedom is debatable, that it has become a problem. Or rather 
it has become evident that freedom has always been a problem. 
The crisis of democracy is, in truth, the crisis of freedom; and 
the salvation of democracy from the hostile attack which threat- 
ens it, will only be possible through an honest solution of the 
problem of freedom. 

Everyone who speaks of the conditions which freedom must 
impose upon itself for its own sake, of a voluntary restriction 
and a social self-discipline of freedom, must be prepared for 
accusations of treachery toward freedom and democracy. And 
yet I believe that the people who are the first and the most vocifer- 
ous with such reproaches, are by no means the most valuable or 
the most unselfish friends of freedom. The solution of the prob- 
lem of freedom is made the more difficult because there are three 
different attitudes toward freedom. It has real enemies—and 
with them it is easy to deal. It has real friends—and among 
them we would all like to be counted. But in between are its 
false friends, and they create disorder because consciously or 
unconsciously they confuse the love of freedom with an interest in 
freedom with their particular interest. They shout ‘‘ Democracy 
is in danger’’ whenever freedom is advised to place itself under a 
wholesome social discipline, which alone can help freedom to 
survive liberalism. 

That these two, liberalism and freedom, are identical and that 
the one will stand or fall with the other, is a false pretense of 
fascism—one of the many—but a particularly malicious one. 
Let us not succumb to it. Liberalism, spiritually and economi- 
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cally, is the form which life took at a given period; it marked the 
spirit of those times. And times change. But freedom is an 
immortal idea, which does not age with the spirit of the times 
and vanish and he who maintains that freedom will fall with the 
forms of liberalism, is not its friend. Freedom is not served but 
harmed and, consciously or unconsciously, we are playing the 
game of its enemies when we deny that freedom today should 
assume severer and more binding social forms than were appro- 
priate in the period of our fathers and grandfathers. 

We have tried to discover what democracy is: it is the human 
adjustment between a logical contrast, the reconciliation of free- 
dom and equality, of indivdual values and the demands of society. 
This adjustment, however, is never completely and finally at- 
tained ; it remains a problem that humanity must solve again and 
again. And we feel that today in the relationship of freedom 
and equality, the center of gravity has moved toward the side 
of equality and economic justice, away from the individual and 
toward the social. Social Democracy is now the order of the 
day. If democracy is to hold its own, it must be done through 
socially established freedom which rescues individual values by 
friendly and willing concessions to equality ; through an economic 
justice which ties all of democracy’s children closely to it. Only 
then can democracy resist the assault of a dehumanized spirit of 
violence and fulfil its great conservative task to preserve the 
Christian foundations of occidental life and to protect civiliza- 
tion against barbarism. 

Ladies and gentlemen, before you stands an individual who 
never expected in former years that he should be called upon to 
make statements and efforts such as these. As a writer, it is and 
always will be, my natural function to reserve the greater parts 
of my energies for that free service of humanity which we call 
art. It is not by chance that we speak of the arts as ‘‘free’’; 
for art is the sphere of free thought, of free contemplation and 
formulation. Politics, on the other hand, is the field of decision, 
of opinion and volition. Is it not, therefore, significant and 
symptomatic that today an artist whose native concern is the 
right, the good and true, should feel obligated to apply these 
standards to political and social questions: that he should unite 
his thoughts with the political will of the times because he feels 
that he cannot fulfil his human responsibility if he refuses to do 
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this? Is not this political endeavor of the spirit, inadequate as 
it may be, an example of that voluntary limitation of freedom for 
social purposes of which I have been speaking? And is not this 
voluntary limitation a moral one? 

I have spoken to you of truth, justice, Christian civilization, 
democracy. In my purely aesthetically determined youth, it 
would never have occurred to me to deal in such terms. Today 
I pronounce them with a wholly unexpected note of joyousness. 
For the position of the spirit has changed upon earth in a pecu- 
liar way. Civilization is in retreat. A period of lawlessness 
and anarchy reigns over the outward life of the people. But for 
that very reason, paradoxical as it may sound, the spirit has 
entered upon a moral epoch, let us say an epoch of simplification 
and of humble-minded distinction between good and evil. Yes, 
we know once more what is good and what is evil. Evil has been 
revealed to us in such crassness and meaness that our eyes have 
been opened to the dignity and the simple beauty of the good. 
Once more we have taken it to heart and deem it no slight to our 
intellectual pride to confess it. 

That, if you like, is a rejuvenation of the spirit and I have 
often thought that this period of spiritual rejuvenation and 
simplification, this moral epoch into which we have entered, might 
well be the great hour of America. That is what I really meant to 
convey when I stated on other occasions that the preservation and 
guidance of our occidental cultural heritage would devolve upon 
America during these European dark ages. Because of your 
youth and moral vigor, because the soul of this country is still 
close to the Biblical and the monumental, America is atuned to 
the spiritual needs of the hour and seems called to assert itself in 
the present situation with a natural authority. To do this would 
not indicate presumption but an independence and a moral self- 
reliance which have become necessary to this country and which 
could contribute to the recovery of Europe. May America stand 
forth in an abandoned and ethically leaderless world as the strong 
and unswerving protector of the good and the godly in man- 
kind. I salute you as a country that is conscious of its own 
human inadequacy but knows what is good and what is evil ; that 
despises force and untruth; a country that perseveres in a faith 
which is sound and utterly necessary to life—faith in goodness, 
in freedom and truth, in justice and in peace. 
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OR the first time in history, at least since the Crusades, two 
ideas are in armed conflict over a great part of the world. 
The commanding emotion of the past five hundred years has been 
nationalism, the self-appreciation and expansive will of a great 
body of people bound by traditional ties and attached to a home- 
land. That plays its part in the present conflict, in some places 
perhaps the chief part. There is involved too the validity of 
international contracts, upon which the good order of civilization 
is supposed to rest. But beyond and above all this is a conflict 
between a political principle that the individual exists only as 
the instrument of the state and the principle that the state exists 
only as the instrument of the individual. The issue is drawn be- 
tween them, and it is this issue which most interests the spectator 
nations. 

The first principle, represented in the Nazi-Fascist-Communist 
alliance, desires individuals to be fundamentally as alike as pos- 
sible, for better management by and for the state; specialized 
competence is encouraged, or in many cases even permitted, only 
as it serves the power of the state. Among other manufactures 
that of human flesh is officially demanded in ever larger quan- 
tities, not for the increase of souls, not for forwarding the good 
life of the whole race, but for the increase of military and colon- 
izing units. A child is valued not chiefly for itself but as an 
asset of menace. Education is not for the wisdom of an indi- 
vidual but for the strength of a state instrument. Under this 
system truth is contained exclusively in certified doctrine; 
recusants, noncomformists and even critics are killed, expelled 
or terrorized into silence and submission; free inquiry is illegal. 
Group force is the capital objective and war is an instrument of 
policy. State control has been the essence of Communist Russia 
from the start; its sanction of aggressive war at the expense of 
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international contracts has been revealed only in its recent pact 
with Germany. 

The other principle is that to which America generally sub- 
scribes, though it remains, and we hope can continue to remain, 
a spectator nation. Under it government exists to keep order 
while the individual realizes his full powers and attainments,— 
not the state’s powers and attainments. Truth, though it may 
exist finally and absolutely, is to be found by free inquiry guided 
only by free discussion. Government exists, takes its varying 
form and carries on its appointed work by consent of the gov- 
erned. Under this principle it is believed, at least in theory, 
that there is an international order transcending in importance 
and sanctity any national aspiration, and that this order sought 
to be and can be managed by common counsel, not by force 
among competing forces. 

To serve this end, under the leadership of the democracies, 
there was set up a league of nations. The United States, assum- 
ing a fact of two self-contained hemispheres, refrained from 
joining this league, and confined its attention to preserving 
comity among the nations of the Americas. This denial of co- 
operation by the foremost single democracy dimmed the prospect 
of the league’s success, but it was ruined by the obvious deter- 
mination of a dominant faction in the league to preserve intact 
forever every particular of a foolish treaty. Before this folly 
could be, or at least was, cured, certain nations withdrew from 
the league and each of them threatened to take the law into its 
own hands; at last one did. 

No provocation, or at least no provocation that was experi- 
enced, could have warranted such an affront to world order. 
But the menace was greatly heightened by the intellectual and 
emotional attitudes of that nation. It professed a degree of 
racial superiority such as had never been claimed before. For 
all those within its authority, its state put the right to live, or 
at least the right to live a normal life, not upon the basis of 
decent citizenship but upon that of genealogical descent. It 
assumed the infallibility of its leadership as a part of its political 
doctrine. It prohibited all challenge to this authority, whether 
upon grounds of religious belief or upon those of individual rea- 
son. Not only in defiance of the general treaty, but in some cases 
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in disregard of all previous history and of its own racial doctrine 
it enlarged’its boundaries by four successive strokes. When a 
few weeks ago it set out to choke if not to crush a nationality 
which the last world war had liberated, it became all too apparent 
to the democracies that they could not live in peace with such 
a neighbor. Thereupon, a state of war was declared. 

What has all this to do with us in our colleges? Though mem- 
bers of a spectator nation we know that we are looking not at a 
mere game but at a tragedy. However it comes out it is a 
tragedy. Confronted with such a spectacle there are certain 
things that moral men will do and things that they will not do. 
If our government, responding to our people’s wishes, opens 
trade to all belligerents who will and can buy, our manufactures 
and tradesmen should limit themselves, or if necessary be limited, 
to a fair profit on enterprise rather than seek to wring the last 
shilling or frane or mark out of those who are in extreme need. 
On the positive side we should all of us gladly give of our sur- 
plus, small or great as it may be, to the International Red Cross 
when the call comes for impartial distribution of materials and 
services to alleviate the common human misery of the battlefields. 
We should abate so far as we can all passionate dispute among 
our own citizens of various sympathies. 

There are certain things that wise men will do and things that 
they will not do. We should read history with unwonted dili- 
gence to determine what national offenses bring about wars and 
seek to dissuade our own government and people from such 
offenses. If human nature has not suddenly grown greatly 
better, so in all probability it has not suddenly grown greatly 
worse. With this in mind we should be very slow to credit stories 
of diabolism on either side. Within five years after the world 
war of 1914-1918 most of the atrocity charges, which had been 
so sedulously propagated, were disproved. Many reflections of 
this sort will hold our minds and affect our conduct. Whatever 
the responsibilities of contestants there are obvious standards of 
behavior to which spectator nations should conform. 

But there are deeper fundamentals. If our sympathies are for 
the most part with the democracies, we must ask why. It must 
be because we think that the individual personality is worth the 
liberties which the democratic systems usually grant it. All in- 
stitutions must be constantly justified by their fruits. Unless 
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individuals improve by their own ambition, aided by persuasion, 
then perhaps regimentation and compulsion were better. The 
totalitarian philosophers charge that the democracies are deca- 
dent, that under liberty even individual men, to say nothing of 
states, are losing ground. The American way does not rest upon 
a permanent charter of privileges granted by a divine Guarantor ; 
it has to be sustained and justified by the thought and action of 
the great body of Americans. Is public safety and progress 
being served by all this liberty; if they are not we shall surely 
lose it. If Americans are not improving themselves under the 
traditional American way, you may be certain that some one is 
going to make out an irresistible case for improving them by 
force and control. 

Is America going forward or backward,—which is to say, is the 
typical American improving in his mental grasp, his moral or 
social sense, and his physical vigor, or is he not? This is no 
simple question; you will first answer with another question: 
What are your tests? A larger proportion of our people are 
being schooled than at any previous time, but whether a larger 
proportion of them are learning the ways of a better life is not 
so clear. It may be that some of them are learning new ways to 
be unhappy, ineffective or objectionable. Generally speaking it 
is up to the individual to decide whether he is going to learn or 
not and what he is going to do with his learning, though it is 
necessary for the colleges and universities to redouble their efforts 
of stimulation and persuasion upon the individual to want a 
much higher development of intellect and personality than he has 
really wanted before. 

Let me say that anything that saps the sense of individual 
responsibility will rot the American character. With rare ex- 
ceptions the student’s individual future is in his own hands, and 
anyone who tells him that he is the creature of circumstances is 
doing him no favor. The typical American in times past has 
manhandled circumstances, and he has to do it now. The great- 
est curse that has come upon us is a theory that we are all victims 
of something or other. A long-faced economist tells a young man 
that he is a victim of a system and that he is doomed to failure 
and misery unless the system is changed. Another tells him 
that we must take all the risks out of life and see that somebody 
else is going to help take care of him in old age or in any sort 
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of trouble ; security, it is said, must be a social and not a personal 
responsibility. Another reminds him that the one thing that he 
must keep in mind is that he is always entitled to a subsidy for 
living. See to it that somebody else pays. A long-faced psychi- 
atrist looks at him and bursts out crying. The young man is 
the victim of an hereditary taint; he fell out of the cradle at 
the age of seven months and so cannot do mathematics; he has a 
nervous disposition and hence must be babied by everybody 
around him; he is too desperately in love with his mother and 
hence will never lead »\ normal life, for which she should be 
blamed. He has been ,oor and under-privileged ; if only he had 
had an electric kitchen in his home and a private bath for every 
bedroom, then he could have been a happy man and a useful citi- 
zen. Opportunity disappeared from America in 1890 when the 
frontier line was shoved off into the Pacific, but we have just found 
it out. 

Profanity is stupid and offensive, but I confess I feel a strong 
temptation to swear when I read the various long catalogues of 
reasons why a young man cannot succeed in these times. You 
will notice that the remedies, if any can be found, are always ex- 
ternal to himself. He can cure his situation only by voting in a 
certain political party—in other words, by having the rules 
changed—or by having an operation on his glands. He is told 
that there are many things that could not be changed even then, 
notably his low I.Q.,—as if mental power never grew with use. 
The one therapy, and the one that counts most, is quite neglected. 
That is the application of his own will. As educators we need 
to keep reiterating that every student who has met rigorous en- 
trance requirements can succeed if he keeps wanting to hard 
enough. I do not mean a mere velleity, a willingness to im- 
prove; I mean a will to improve that must express itself. Our 
colleges are here to help their students, with a rich and many- 
sided opportunity; but the student is the one who is going to 
do the improving. We need to listen patiently to all the alibis 
that students can think up, some of them may require serious 
and sympathetic consideration. But at a time when our whole 
idea of education of rounded personality, personal culture toward 
good social contributions in the way that the individual himself 
sees fit,—at a time when this idea is being challenged throughout 
a great part of the civilized world, we need, as never before, to 
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give our individual students standards of fine and useful living 
that they have never known anything about in their homes and 
communities and encourage the will to meet them. 

Confronted with the present circumstances of the world our 
whole task is to educate young men and women for a truly suc- 
cessful life in times of peace. A college or a university is a 
peace time organization. Its spirit does not mix with any other 
spirit. Our obligation is to justify the American scheme of life 
by showing its capacity for improving any and every individual. 
So long as there is peace colleges can exist as real colleges, and 
no longer. So long as there is peace colleges should insist on 
living their normal life, rather than pretend that we can live a 
double life. We cannot at once be a place of free discussion and 
a place of war preparation. 

But America may be engulfed in a world war. Our mental 
situation is different from that of twenty-five years ago. In the 
fall of 1914 it crossed the minds of very few that America could 
be brought into what was supposed to be a European War; to- 
day we know all too well that it can. In 1914 there was a large 
element of active sympathy for the German cause; today there 
is almost none. In 1914 our interest in the war was pricked 
once or twice a day in our newspapers; today we get this stimu- 
lation off and on for eighteen hours a day over the radio, and 
the war with all its passions seems to be fought in our living 
rooms. In 1914 the war was being fought between nationalities 
with whose respective fortunes we had only varying degrees of 
sentimental concern ; today it is between ideas; and we know that 
the issue is bound to affect the life of our own society. 

As a check against the factors which would bring us into war 
now more readily than in 1914 we have experience in discerning 
and evaluating the propaganda of interested parties, experience 
in what war does to the intellectual and moral temper of a people, 
and experience as to its ultimate affect on a nation’s industrial 
and commercial life. I think the positive factors toward par- 
ticipation are stronger than the negative, and that in the exercise 
of personal influence that handicap ought to be reckoned. 

At any rate it is foolish for college and university administra- 
tors to avoid thinking about what they are going to do if war 
comes. Personally, in that dread case, I think it is fortunate 
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that the nation is likely to be on a basis of conscription. But if 
flesh and blood is to be conscripted, if capital may be conscripted, 
then certainly colleges are open to conscription. Most of us 
would want to maintain some semblance or pretense of intel- 
lectual life in what have been college buildings and will at the 
close of hostilities be such again. But we may as well face the 
fact that war years, if they come, will be pretty much blank years 
in the real history of a college for men. Personally, as I would 
favor keeping the college at full peace strength, unimpared by 
diversions, as long as peace prevails, so I would favor putting it 
on a war basis as completely as possible if the government wishes 
to conscript it for war, leaving the intellectual life—the life of 
free inquiry, what we all hold most dear—quite incidental. The 
two theories of a college don’t blend, and we may as well 
recognize it. 

During the next year or two, whether in war or peace, we are 
likely to face some questions of academic freedom related to 
issues of preparedness or war itself or fundamental change in our 
economic and political organization. The public mind, or rather 
the public nerves, will be especially sensitive, with resulting quick 
and ill-thought reaction even, possibly, from trustees. Most of 
us, reflecting on these matters in this quiet place, hope that 
administrators will be patient and circumspect even beyond what 
is ordinarily expected of human nature in promoting clear under- 
standing and generous courtesy as between conflicting elements 
of opinion among the college family. It will be a time when it is 
especially discreet to put certain sorts of letters aside for a day 
or two before mailing. The courage of self-control may prove to 
be more difficult to come by as well as more desirable than the 
courage of so-called righteous indignation. 

There is a theory that anything a professor says in his class- 
room is his own business; that anything he says outside in public, 
especially if wandering from his professional field of instruction, 
is a matter of concern to the trustees and the administration. I 
would turn this dictum around. The trustees and the adminis- 
tration have a grave responsibility as to what instruction is given 
in the classroom. What the professor says as a citizen in his 
church or his party or in the newspapers or on a street corner is 
strictly his own business or the business of the police. It may be 
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objected that the public will tend to interpret his opinion as the 
opinion of the institution which part of the time, at least, he 
serves. Certainly there is implied in his contract an obligation 
not wilfully to injure the reputation of his university or college, 
or to increase public misunderstanding of its purposes. He may 
think he is advancing its reputation, and perhaps he is; he may 
speak contrary to the opinion held by the great majority of his 
colleagues and yet thereby increase the popularity of his institu- 
tion. That would be as embarrassing as any other kind of mis- 
representation. In my judgment anybody anywhere in this 
country at any time has the right to discuss any subject and give 
his honest views upon it, though by exercising this right he may 
find that he has earned heavy social disadvantages. But to avoid 
confusion a professor speaking in public on a question which in 
a common sense test could be called controversial is honorably 
bound to indicate that he is speaking for himself and not for his 
institution. Persistent inattention to that obligation implies a 
breach of contract. I believe that no committee of the American 
Association of University Professors will ever take exception to 
that statement. 

We college administrators, of course, have no union to sustain 
and protect us. Trustees can dismiss us forthwith, and often do, 
without investigation or protest from any outside committee. All 
that deters trustees from doing it oftener is their dread of the 
dismal job of finding a successor. We, too, have difficult days 
ahead with respect to public utterance. The public insists on our 
talking whether or not we have much to say. Most of us are 
temperamentally set to enjoy leading a procession. In war ex- 
citement we shall be urged from within and without to run up 
front and beat the drum for action. We may resemble the 
French Revolutionary chieftain who is said to have looked out of 
the window and exclaimed, ‘‘There go the people! I am their 
leader, I must follow them.’’ I only hope that God will give us 
grace to refrain from saying things that will make excessively 
bad reading fifteen years afterward. I hope, too, that we can 
preserve our independence even from each other. This is to say 
that I hope no one will ever persuade this association to sign any 
resolutions or manifestoes whatever on matters of public policy. 
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N spite of ourselves our minds are filled today with the conflict 
of Titanic human forces poised for a supreme conflict. ‘‘The 
main question is not, will we get into the war, but will the war 
get into us.’’ It most surely will get into us in a thousand ways, 
changing us and changing our world. And yet some will not 
become war minded, but will build their thinking, human rela- 
tions, careers, and very lives for something beyond, above, and 
opposed to war. Instead of being tools of a war age, they will 
use that age to build bigger personalities and a better world. 

This is the field and the task of education. For such tri- 
umphant living both education and vital religion are necessary. 
We need to become men and women, not of the age, but of the 
ages. To be mere children of our time is to get lost in the drift 
and turmoil of a chaotic period. Great souls dominate their age. 
Educated people see through their times to the timeless values. 
Education helps us to note the relation of cause and effect and 
thus to understand world conditions as they are and as they are 
to be. 

Our institutions of learning therefore are to train men and 
women, not for war, but for the world beyond and after war. 
Educated men, who believe that ‘‘right is right since God is God,”’ 
are the saving remnant in a society exhausted by wars, lust and 
lawless living. No task on earth is more important now than 
helping youth to see truth with clear minds and the look through 
a warring world to a weary, wasted world wanting truth and 
justice and love. When a Godless age has exhausted itself the 
human heart will still yearn for homes, and God, and friends, and 
life. What a task our colleges have these next few years in help- 
ing build minds which can see and persons who can lead and love 
in the world day after toworrow! 

Yes, educated and reverent minds can and must dominate a 
warring world—an unbalanced age and be prepared to rebuild 
that world when the tides turn. 

*<*The President’s Page’’ of the Baldwin-Wallace Alumnus, November, 
1939. 
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FPUCATION has been supported with unparalleled public 

sacrifice because equality of opportunity is a basic and tradi- 
tional value of American life. Since our activities are for obvi- 
ous reasons not exposed to the continuous challenge of competi- 
tive economic enterprise, we have sometimes been tempted to re- 
gard ‘‘security’’ and ‘‘tenure’’ as ends in themselves rather than 
as essential means to professional effectiveness. Professional ef- 
fectiveness obviously depends upon the things we as a profession 
are asked to effect. It requires, therefore, continuous self- 
criticism, particularly in a time in which the functions of educa- 
tion are shifting very rapidly. 

It is a commonplace that our high schools and colleges are ill- 
suited to a large percentage of the youth in attendance. Within 
a single generation the composition of the student body has 
undergone almost revolutionary change. Throughout the coun- 
try an academic curriculum, designed for a relatively small 
group with well-understood social and intellectual ‘‘back- 
grounds,’’ has been put through a shift in personnel that 
threatens to make it a complete misfit for the great majority of 
students now in the colleges. We have more of our people in 
secondary schools and colleges than all the rest of the world put 
together. Can we honestly say that we have responded to the 
public challenge with the professional resilience which such a 
shift in responsibility implies? Can we earn anything but ulti- 
mate contempt with the plea that our present drift is really de- 
sign, or with the pathetic proposal to return to an educational 
pattern that was designed for the social and economic conditions 
of an earlier age and for a radically different selection of the 
human material then available? 

I have discussed these problems in a number of recent papers 
and, since I have had no recent occasion to revise my judgment, 
I shall inevitably cover some of the same ground. We have 
thought of the school as concerned with the training of the mind. 
In a sense the depth of this tradition is perhaps illustrated by our 

* Delivered October 19, 1939. 
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complete inability to understand (note, that I do not say : accept) 
the famous dictum of the German Nazis when they propose ‘‘to 
think with their blood.’’ We usually dispose of this strange 
utterance with the categorical statement that we know of other 
parts of our anatomy more efficiently designed for the purpose. 
If we should search our minds sympathetically for the kernel of 
truth in the characteristic exaggeration of Sport-Palast oratory, 
we might find ourselves on the track of a crucial weakness of 
Western culture. 

Western civilization has for more than two thousand years 
sought to establish a rigid separation between reason and emo- 
tion, between ‘‘objectivity’’ and ‘‘values.’’ The material fruit- 
fulness of the separation in the past is the chief reason for its 
uncritical acceptance in the present. The intellect, however, is 
not simply an aspect of human life—and a superior aspect in 
typical Aristotelian tradition—but it arises out of the emotional 
and ethical life, is deeply rooted in it, and draws its strength and 
stamina from it. The moral and emotional bleakness of typical 
intellectual communities, and many of the characteristic prob- 
lems of the American college and university, can only be under- 
stood in the light of the persistence of this tradition. When we 
discuss our ‘‘ problems of teaching’’ and set large staffs at work 
on the problems of ‘‘youth’’ and ‘‘teacher’s training,’’ we are 
simply tracing some of the symptoms of a malady that is rooted 
in this distinction of reason and emotion that underlies most of our 
thought about the entire educational process. 

The usual discussion of the problems of teaching is a good 
example. It is typically a survey of methods of improving the 
quality of teaching, the selection and training of teachers, and so 
on. Solemnly the customary banalities about ‘‘the teacher vs. 
the research man’’ are repronounced and reevaluated, and 
equally solemnly the conventional conclusions are rediscovered 
about the inevitable togetherness of good teaching and good 
research. 

I am not inclined to deny that different methods of motivating, 
selecting, or training the teaching personnel have promise if we 
are interested in improvement of the job that is at present done. 
To me, however, all these questions are like an argument about 
the cabin decorations, while the steamer has a hole in her bottom. 
The entire discussion tends to be concerned with methods of 
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teaching, methods of selecting teachers, yes, even methods of im- 
proving the methods. The end that is to be sought by these 
means is taken for granted or is discussed in only an incidental 
fashion. 

Obviously mathematics, French, or economics can be taught 
with more or less competence, and, all other things being equal, 
we all share the preference for the greater competence. The 
point about the modern problem of teaching is, however, pre- 
cisely that even with a very high level of competence in the 
teaching of the various ‘‘subjects,’’ the gnawing doubt about the 
‘‘purpose’’ of it all remains, as certainly in the sensitive teacher 
as it does in the minds of a growing number of his students. 

The entire tradition is analytical. All the professional motiva- 
tion and the conventional premiums are on the side of division 
of labor, specialization and dissection. From the beginning of 
the freshman year we proceed to analyze, to dissect and to take 
the bones apart until we have so many bones piled so high, that 
no one can put them together again—and then we hastily 
graduate the class, and start all over again with a new group of 
freshmen. These things are true of teaching—the transmission 
of learning—and they are equally true of creative scholarship. 
Any one familiar with our great centers of creative scholarship 
knows the peculiar atmosphere generated by the mechanization 
of the process of thought itself. Men and women with great 
human potentialities have lapsed into that state of resentful coma 
known as research, while a battle-front bleakness hangs over the 
intellectual landscape. 

Occasionally, a teacher in the humanities or the social sciences 
will venture the statement that the ‘‘relations’’ of subjects or the 
‘‘meaning’’ of the learning is the heart of good teaching, but be- 
yond that point few will risk themselves lest they be accused of 
“‘preaching.’’ So—in the language of the Sermon on the Mount 
—while the young clamor for bread, we continue to offer them 
stones, and if the discontent of the young provokes critical dis- 
cussion, it is limited to the quality of the stones and to methods 
of improving methods of manufacturing more excellent stones. 

The reason for our studied avoidance of ‘‘ends’’ is historically 
obvious. With the emergence of a secular education, ‘‘values’’ 
were jealously reserved as the prerogatives of the church, the 
family and other intermediate social groups. Historically, sec- 
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ular education could not have touched this side of education if 
it had desired to do so. And—for a variety of reasons—it did 
not desire todoso. It made a virtue of ‘‘objectivity’’—meaning 
detachment from value judgments. It built up a professional 
taboo against consideration of values, even if it is, of course, 
sheer objectivity to observe that all learning and all activity de- 
rive their meaning from human values. Education, i.e., the 
limited formal procedures that are usually described by this 
broad term—could do this with impunity, even if social cohesion 
without values is inconceivable, because the church, the family 
and other social institutions maintained a sufficiently close grip 
upon the young to give meaning to the instruments and facts that 
the school had chosen as its limited field of interest and activity. 

With the progressive development of our industrial civiliza- 
tion, the role of the family and the church declined, while social 
mobility and impersonal exchange relations continued to play an 
ever-increasing role. Educators, however, discussed the sphere 
of formal education as if nothing had changed in the social 
setting in which the school operated, although a good deal of 
rather opportunist experimentation developed in a more or less 
bootleg fashion via the academically less respectable channels of 
electives and extra-curricular activities. 

Perhaps the deep-seated character of the cultural lag in our 
ideas about the content of education is best illustrated by the 
fact that in a decade in which totalitarian philosophies are 
spreading like a prairie fire, prominent discussion should be de- 
voted to a proposal to discard all the ‘‘fads and frills,’’ and to 
return to a strictly intellectualist program for the schools—justi- 
fied with the explicit statement that the other-than-intellectual 
matters are a concern of the family and the church. While such 
a program might have a certain validity for a limited upper 
fringe of the educational structure, it obviously advocates a 
remedy that overlooks the chief cause of contemporary difficulties 
in general education. It assumes that the position of the school 
with respect to the whole of society is still identical with that 
same position in an earlier period. We are, however, concerned 
with the fruits of our modern teaching, precisely because that 
assumption is no longer valid. 

Other contemporary proposals advocate the deliberate indoc- 
trination of some ism of either a conventional character such as 
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‘the American way’’ or of a more venturesome nature such as 
one of the fifty-seven varieties of collectivism. Here again the 
basic cause of contemporary difficulty is overlooked. Merely 
baking ourselves back into some new cake of custom will not re- 
move the distress caused by the cracks in the comfortable crust 
of convention that covered our routine in the past. For the new 
cake of custom will give way before the same forces that sub- 
verted the old—and neither the intellectualists nor the social in- 
doctrinators propose to do anything about these forces that are 
inevitably interwoven with the drift of social policy throughout 
the world today. 

What are these forces? Essentially they all spring from our 
predominant modern preoccupation with increased material 
standards of living, with our constant drive toward increased 
productivity. All our twentieth-century political faiths agree 
upon this objective and it is frequently envisaged as an end in 
itself. In the United States, New Deal Democrats as well as 
their more conservative brethren in and out of their own party 
agree upon this objective. Disagreements are a matter of means 
to achieve this end. Similarly Fascists and Communists are 
lyrical in their description of the ‘‘waste’’ of laissez faire de- 
mocracy, and here, too, basic agreement upon ends exists, 
although it comes in sidewise in fascism because of the emphasis 
on a war-economy. Now increasing productivity—generally ac- 
cepted as an end—precludes the choice of certain means and 
inevitably leads to the selection of others. The social by-prod- 
ucts of these means constitute our problem. 

Productivity as a social end means specialization and division 
of labor as means. It means heavy stress upon the rational and 
impersonal and it means continuous undermining of the tradi- 
tional, the social and the other-than-intellectual.. In a sense, 
specialization has eaten the heart out of our social cohesion. To 
be sure, the more specialization, the greater the need for careful 
coordination of the specialists. The specializing—i.e., the differ- 
entiating—aspects of our activity is, however, constantly stressed 
in our day-by-day effort of earning a living, while the coordinat- 
ing—the fitting into a common framework—is impersonal and 
takes place through abstract devices like a price-system or the 
technique of an administrative bureaucracy. 
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In recreation—the very recognition of ‘‘recreation’’ as a sepa- 
rate activity is characteristic of the system—we tend to passivity. 
We listen, look and thrill at the activities of specialists, and a 
general ‘‘spectatoritis’’ develops in these fields. The sense and 
value of participation have disappeared, and more and more 
people use only one small part of their potential human equip- 
ment. Abstract and impersonal relations predominate, and the 
general decline of intermediate social groups, of the family and 
church is obvious to any observer. The community youth sur- 
veys of the American Youth Commission tell a tragic tale in this 
respect. 

In such a community, ‘‘specialists’’ will arise to cater to new 
‘‘wants’’ of a psychological and emotional sort. Commercialized 
recreation like the movies and dance halls and pathic polities of 
the totalitarian type illustrate the thesis. Life has to increasing 
multitudes a quality that might be called absence of wholeness, 
or perhaps emotional starvation. Segmental thought and organi- 
zation become characteristic in economic and political life as 
another typical expression of specialized endeavor. 

If the real achievements of specialization are not to be more 
than offset by these costs of the impersonal and abstract—de- 
socializing aspects of the process, a social program will have to 
be devised to make specialization safe for society—meaning safe 
for that which makes for social cohesion. 

Education in the broadest possible sense of the term—from the 
nursery through the adult stages—will be a significant part of 
such a program, and this will be true under any form of social 
organization. Industrial development in the U.S.S.R. produces 
exactly the same social consequences in this respect as the so- 
called ‘‘capitalist’’ system. Part of the explanation for the lack 
of understanding, among radical critics of capitalism, of the emo- 
tional and psychological factors that help to explain their own 
radicalism probably lies in the esthetic and spiritual poverty of 
Marxism, which professes to see all these factors as dependent 
upon the mode of production in its ownership aspect. 

The legal technicalities of ownership, however, have little to do 
with the psychological impact of a given technique of produc- 
tion. Ownership by a cooperative, a capitalist corporation or 
the federal government is likely to make little difference in the 
psychological impact of a conveyor-belt factory upon the workers 
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involved in such production, unless suitable supplementary or- 
ganization is provided, and the latter is as likely to occur under 
one form of ownership as under another. Clearly, if we are to 
avoid an obvious threat to most of the values of Western civiliza- 
tion, we must once again ask basic questions about the content of 
education as a whole. In other words, what should be the shift 
in direction and in content of curriculum, in view of the change 
in the social setting of which formal education is merely a part? 

It is suggestive to examine briefly two examples of education 
in a pattern that avoided some of these modern tendencies. The 
first is historical, the second contemporary. 

Medieval education could with impunity stress the purely in- 
tellectual or strictly vocational—often, again, the same thing. 
It operated in a society of which every member belonged to a 
single, strongly entrenched church and in which that church 
maintained a strong family system that was sacred in every sense 
of the term. Art in general, group expression in religious ritual 
and procession, production and consumption and government 
itself, all derived their meaning from the same religion. In such 
a society, unified by a common faith, the problem of other-than- 
formal education could not even arise. All specialized activity 
derived its meaning from the common religous core of civilized 
life. 

The Scandinavian countries supply us with a good contempor- 
ary example. Too frequently the relatively stable conditions in 
these countries are discussed in terms of social and economic 
policy and accompanying organization. The factor of cultural 
homogeneity is frequently overlooked and the deliberately 
created—as contrasted with historically grown—aspects of this 
homogeneity are seldom observed. The striking results of the 
movement for supplementary adult education in Denmark and 
Sweden are first of all attached to an other-than-intellectual em- 
phasis in the program. In its origin, the movement might even 
be described as anti-intellectualist in the strict sense of the term. 
Heavy stress was placed by Grundtvig as early as 1844 on the 
social and cooperative aspects of education, on folk song and folk 
dance, on the role of tradition, myth and religious observance, 
and on the peculiar educational fruits of working and living 
together. 
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To stress the significance of the contribution this movement has 
made is not necessarily to demand exact duplication of its pro- 
gram or procedures. Obviously in a different social and _his- 
torical setting another adjustment of content and techniques 
would be demanded, and this would be in strict accordance with 
the essential ideas involved in the movement. 

The lessons of the historical and the contemporary example 
are therefore identical. To maintain social cohesion something 
beyond the usual academic—intellectual—program is required. 
In the normal course of events this will be supplied by institu- 
tions likely the family and the church. With rapid social change 
involving the position of these fundamental educational influ- 
ences, the content of formal education must be reexamined and 
evaluated in terms of the social setting in which the institutions 
that supply formal education operate. When the institutions 
that are supposed to cater to other-than-intellectual needs of the 
human personality are rapidly shifting in their range of influ- 
ence, basic questions are in order as to a corresponding shift in 
the direction and content of formal education. These questions 
should be asked with an eye to making up the deficiencies now 
revealed in the activity of the other institutions that played so 
important a part in the social—i.e., total—education of the young. 
The deepest challenge to formal education in a democratic society 
is to find emotional equivalents in their program for the type 
of thing that is likely to make the totalitarian appeal irresistible 
if it is not recognized at a sufficiently early date in the process. 

At bottom, this is the meaning of the appeal for integration 
or meaningfulness that is so common in American education to- 
day. The solution, however, does not primarily lie in improved 
methods of organizing the subject matter or in better teaching, 
but in a radical reorientation in our thought about the content 
of formal education that will once again restore values to a 
central place in our program. 

Frequently a plea to restore values in our formal education is 
met with the query: Which values? The question is itself a mea- 
sure of the acuteness of the malady. We live in a free and 
democratic society. Are the values of freedom and the demo- 
cratic way of life explicitly taught or even examined? We live 
in a culture which even in its most secular activities, bears the 
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marks of Christian and Jewish religion. To how many of our 
young people do these terms have a meaning? Nothing is more 
characteristic of our culture and our education than the emphasis 
upon science. How frequently do we spend any time at all on 
the basic values of truth and free inquiry that motivated the 
scientific movement? Are esthetic values to be left entirely to 
the appeal of tabloids, the movies and competitive advertising? 
If it is replied that these things should take care of themselves, 
the obvious answer is that the facts indicate that they do no such 
thing. 

In a sentence, this means that formal education should begin 
to think of other-than-intellectual aspects as a major part of its 
responsibility. 

To be sure, much is now done along these lines. Throughout 
society, spontaneous effort has arisen in a wide variety of move- 
ments in response to these needs. It is the essence of a free so- 
ciety’s method to encourage such diverse self-generated responses 
rather than to let matters drift until a regimented public pro- 
gram centered on the totalitarian state seems the only alternative 
to dissolution. Thus we find the arts—and particularly music 
and song—creeping into curricula all over the land. Physical 
education is already well established and although it often de- 
generates into team-worship and non-participation of the mass of 
students, it certainly offers great and immediate opportunities 
for coordination with a general program. 

Extra-curricular activities with their almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for social education have notoriously flourished in spite 
of constant denunciation by academic pundits unable to cross the 
boundaries set for education in a different historical period. 
While this is a garden that calls for careful weeding, the multi- 
plicity of its offerings is precisely its most encouraging feature. 
The progress of a sprawling movement for personal and voca- 
tional guidance is evidence of a similar trend. And, in a broader 
social field, the enormous development of such activities as the 
scout movement, the boys’ clubs, the Summer camps, the remark- 
able initiatives of Bishop Sheil in the Catholic community 
throughout the Chicago industrial district and the C.C.C. camps, 
all point to deep-seated needs in diverse fields. 

Leisure time agencies are still too much concerned with the 
spectator rather than with the participant. They are cast as 
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entertainment rather than as creative self-expression and self- 
discovery. Such activities should channel a flow of energy and 
they should integrate a personality towards an aim. Here are 
wide areas of education which have remained without trained 
and professional cultivation because of a narrow ‘‘intellectual- 
ist’’ tradition that is now breeding forces that are inimical to the 
core of the doctrine itself. 

The first need is therefore a complete shift of focus. What 
has partly developed as an unplanned by-product must now be 
seen as clearly within the general responsibility of the educator. 
Talent and funds formerly restricted to academic purposes in the 
narrow sense of the term must now be shifted from sheer cultiva- 
tion of intellectual virtues to education for the whole man, for 
men ‘‘as knowers and doers and appreciators.’’ Thus far such 
statements describe significant objectives rather than actual 
achievement. Out of such a reorientation new insights, new 
techniques and new personnel will develop, and a significant 
repercussion upon the established program can confidently be 
expected to follow. 

Wherever in our contemporary educational world really sig- 
nificant teaching is being done by individuals or by institutions, 
it will be revealed that concessions to the whole-man theory have 
been made in fact, if perhaps not in explicit formulation. At 
the very minimum, this will result from the imponderable factor 
of a well-integrated teaching personality that has an impact that 
quite escapes the careful analysis of the actual text of materials 
or of the spoken word—and frequently, of course, the successful 
teacher goes beyond the limits of the academic mores and does 
not hesitate to relate his subject matter to significant value judg- 
ments. 

It is my thesis that we should make the really valuable parts 
of our current achievement explicit in terms both of ends and 
of means. It is time to consider the full and systematic develop- 
ment of the so-called ‘‘fads and frills’’ as an essential part of 
an educational program for the preservation of a free and demo- 
cratic society. 

No amount of discussion or even of achievement in the direc- 
tion of improved methods of teaching will correct the errors made 
in the definition of the content of education. If we do not re- 
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orient ourselves in this direction—if we reach out for some col- 
lectivist philosophy or some road back to a pattern not designed 
to meet the needs of our generation—we may have to resign our- 
selves to a satisfaction of the esthetic, emotional and physical 
needs of the young by the man on horseback. If it is not the 
man on horseback, it will be the irresponsible demagogue who 
will in some way manage to give expression to the emotionally 
starved, even if in a fashion that makes for certain destruction 
of all the values of a free society. 

If we in the schools do not live up to our other-than-intellectual 
responsibility, if we do not reach into moral and emotional fields 
in a manner that is justifiable from the standpoint of the values 
of a free society, someone else will. For the need exists and the 
trend is toward intensification of the pressures that have brought 
it about. Thus, in a real sense, the survival of a free society may 
be determined by the flexibility with which we think of the limits 
of formal education in a changing world. 

All these considerations are peculiarly relevant in the city col- 
leges. If ours were the campus of a typical ‘‘football’’ college 
with the rah-rah spirit that goes with such country club educa- 
tion, mine would have been a different theme. Our emphasis has, 
however, been more exclusively intellectual than most American 
college education. 

Academically our entrance requirements are so high that we 
can match those of the best colleges in the country. The quality 
of the intellectual work done after admission to the college can 
stand comparison with any other institution of college level in 
the city. But if man cannot live by bread alone, neither can a 
college live by training mind alone. The community holds us 
responsible—and rightly so—for the preparation of the best of its 
youth for significant and challenging citizenship. We are not 
just interested in training minds but in the development of effec- 
tive men and women. The responsibility for that part of the 
college program has not yet been adequately faced. It means a 
grave responsibility for the students and for the administrative 
officials in the college. ; 

I might properly conclude with a remark which I also ad- 
dressed to the student body of this college at our first meeting 
this fall: Brooklyn College has some 13,000 students working 
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for the regular bachelor’s degree. Some other institutions in the 
city have a larger total enrolment—none of them has a larger 
arts and sciences enrolment. It is difficult to visualize 13,000 
students. If we could add up the total student body of Barnard 
College, Columbia College, Williams College, Amherst College, 
Colgate University, Smith College, Vassar College, Mount Holy- 
oke College and all of Princeton University, we would still be 
several hundred short of Brooklyn College’s thirteen thousand. 
The administrative officials of these other nine institutions would 
number nine college presidents and some thirty deans. We have 
one president and the equivalent of four deans to match that 
army of administrative talent, and I think almost anyone would 
agree that the students in a big city college are far more urgently 
in need of administrative guidance than the students in most of 
the colleges enumerated. My final plea: If we go slow—and if 
Wwe seem somewhat impersonal—keep the arithmetic in mind. 








THE HUMANITIES: PAST AND PRESENT* 


EDWIN MIMS 
CHAIRMAN, DIVISION OF HUMANITIES, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


I WAS deeply moved, as you were, by the addresses of Mr. Daniels 

and Mr. Ethridge this morning and by Professor Webb, to 
whom you have just listened. My first reaction was that I had 
made a great mistake in not being a professor of economics, or 
sociology, or agriculture, or domestic science, or business adminis- 
tration. Upon reflection, however, I have concluded that I 
would rather teach English literature in a Southern university 
than to do anything else in all the world, and I hope to give a 
reason for the faith that is in me. 

With a due realization of the economic plight of the South— 
of share-croppers, tenant farms, factory workers, forgotten men 
and women and children, or erosion and exploitation—I cannot 
forget that we have responsibilities to those who do not fall within 
these categories. We miss wisdom at times by having too large 
perspective as well as too small. In thinking of the South I 
cannot ignore the traditions of the past. I know they have been 
greatly overworked; but it has become quite conventional to 
sneer at the old-time Southern gentleman and his lady, at colonial 
homes, magnolia blossoms, moonlight, and mocking-birds. But 
does not the quite natural reaction against all this lose sight of 
what is suggested by the personalities of William Byrd and 
Thomas Jefferson, and by Charleston, the lawn of the University 
of Virginia, the estates along the Potomac and the James? I am 
thinking of Robert E. Lee reading Sir Philip Worsley’s transla- 
tion of the Iliad in beautiful Lexington; of Walter Hines Page, 
the most modern of the moderns, finding his first discipline and 
inspiration in the seminar of Gildersleeve at Johns Hopkins; of 
James H. Kirkland, founder and builder of this Association, 
whose long and useful career cannot be disassociated from his 
discipline in the humanities. Against all the ‘‘disciples of the 
newness,’’ against all the slogans and formulas of certain educa- 


* An address delivered before the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Memphis, Tennessee, 
March 30, 1939, reprinted from The Southern Association Quarterly, August, 
1939. 
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tional leaders, I dare maintain that we cannot ignore the perma- 
nent values that inhere in the so-called old-fashioned curriculum, 
and that the College of Liberal Arts will always have a distinct 
place in American education. 

I need not repeat what is known by all of you, that a drift in 
colleges and universities has been toward the natural sciences 
and the social sciences, and away from the humanities. An ex- 
tremely pessimistic address by Professor Louis Wright of the 
Huntington Library in California contains a strong statement 
of the defeatist attitude of many at the present time: 


That the humanities—which I take to mean literature, 
philosophy, and history—are being driven out of modern 
education we all know. English literature, once considered 
essential in secondary education, is packing up its baggage, 
ready for flight. History is in a precarious position. Some- 
times now the two are lumped together with varied odd- 
ments of information and offered to unsuspecting youth as 
a course in ‘‘social studies.’’ Greek is as unknown as a 
Bantu dialect. In most curricula Latin has followed Greek 
into oblivion. Philosophy, except for a superficial acquain- 
tance with modern ideologies implicit in social study, is of 
course unknown. In place of the humanities strange altars 
have been erected in our schools, while our professional edu- 
cators religiously bow thrice daily to their particular Mecca 
in the East whence comes inspiration if not learning. 


Even if we discount this wholesale generalization, we are 
forced to believe that there is a real crisis in education in this 
country. As one who believes in the natural sciences, in the sci- 
entific method and techniques, and in the social sciences and their 
emphasis on the understanding of the social order and the con- 
temporary world, I maintain that from the standpoint of the 
total man the more science that we have, the more social sciences 
we have, the more we need the humanities to supplement and 
complement certain tendencies that may be over-emphasized. 

An ancient prophet asked in his despair, ‘‘ Watchman, what of 
the night?’’ If he were alive today, would he have in mind the 
nightmare of a world catastrophe, ‘‘the whole round earth roll- 
ing in darkness,’’—or the condition of education in the United 
States, where the humanities seem lost in comparison with the 
natural sciences and social sciences? An English essayist wrote 
not long ago of ‘‘the last priest carrying a dying taper in the 
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temple of a vanishing religion.’’ Did he have in mind a teacher 
in a school of religion, or a humanist teaching in a modern col- 
lege or university? Is the latest version of fighting against the 
stars in their courses an individualist fighting against the over- 
whelming tide of collectivism, or a teacher of the ancient or 
modern classics fighting against utilitarianism or materialism or 
vocational training ? 

I take for granted that you see the point of these rather pessi- 
mistic phrases and questions. We who believe in the humanities 
have a fight ahead of us—I hope not a losing fight. The answer 
to the prophet’s question was, ‘‘The dawn cometh.’’ The last 
priest carrying a dying taper has sometimes led the way to a new 
order, and many who have fought against the stars have brought 
the cosmic order around. A university, such as Oxford, may be 
the home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs, but let it never be- 
come the home of the Philistines. 

Some of us have very vivid pictures of the trend or drift that 
I have indicated. Gildersleeve at the end of the Civil War chal- 
lenged the South to maintain its tradition of classical standards 
in education, but the South has followed all other sections in 
abandoning these standards. One of my professors of Greek 
left a Southern university, where Greek was still one of the stable 
requirements for a Bachelor of Arts degree, and went to a mid- 
western university only to find that he had no chance; his last 
years were nothing less than tragic. The most brilliant young 
classicist I have ever known, a man who could chant Homer and 
Vergil like the old bards, was forced to give up the ambition of 
his life and to go to a medical school. If we abandon the cause 
of the classics, what shall we say of French and German students 
who are really not studying literature in any true sense of that 
word, but only the languages as the basis of research work. The 
same is often true of English, which is often considered merely 
a tool subject. 

The natural sciences of a half-century ago were fighting for a 
place in the sun. Huxley was bombarding the ancient seats of 
learning, and Herbert Spencer, who took all knowledge to be his 
province, claimed for science the supremacy in education. The 
scientific method has invaded every field of knowledge, even liter- 
ature and religion. The applied sciences have effected our ideals 
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and substituted practical values for spiritual. Even more notice- 
able is the recent development of the social sciences. With the 
zeal of crusaders teachers of economics, sociology, psychology, 
and education are telling us that the only study worth attention 
is that of the new social order; that, more specifically, the only 
English literature one needs to know is contained in newspapers, 
magazines, and best sellers; all other books are merely antiques. 

Now it is easy for one to rail against the times. I should say 
that the wise course is to recognize the full value of all that has 
happened in modern life and education. One of the mistakes of 
men like Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt, those doughty 
champions of humanism, is to claim that nothing that has been 
done in the past fifty years or more has any value. They seem 
sometimes like beautiful and ineffectual angels beating their 
wings in the void. If on the one hand we claim that the year 
1859 or 1914 was not the Year One, let us also see that the arm 
of the Lord has been revealed in this generation. We do not 
wish to live in a tower of ivory or in an earthly paradise, out of 
space, out of time. 

Furthermore, we ought to know that the teachers of literature 
must share some of the blame for the situation. How were, and 
are, the classics often taught? Read Gildersleeve and Shorey 
and Gilbert Murray on Greek culture and literature, and then 
visit the classrooms in which the classics are taught—we do not 
get much of the glory that was Greece, but rather Greek syntax 
and other technical problems. Likewise read Babbitt, who was 
master of so many literatures and cultures, and see the immense 
difference between him and the average teacher of modern liter- 
ature. Some of us who can remember the first triumphs of those 
who advocated the study of English literature have been disillu- 
sioned as we have seen the meager results—men and women who 
never had a love of literature trying to impart something of 
which they know nothing, men who have never been reborn into 
the kingdom of the spirit of aesthetic values. How can they give 
kindling who have no fire within, but are rather burnt out to a 
dead grammatical cinder? To often instead of ‘‘thought kindling 
itself at the fire of living thought,’’ the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed. Too few students of the humanities can repeat 
with real meaning Keats’ inspired sonnet on ‘‘Chapman’s 
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Homer.’’ Don’t misunderstand me—I do not favor any let-up in 
the hard work, the discipline if you please, that is necessary for 
the comprehension of a great literature, but it is always a means 
to an end, and now and then the glory of the sum of things should 
flash on the minds of teachers and students. 

In a work, those who teach literature should approximate the 
ideal that is implied in liberal education. But we must go 
further. We must vitalize our teaching. We must make litera- 
ture seem contemporary in its values. Gildersleeve found his 
parallel between the Peloponnesian War and the Civil War as 
he went from his study at the University to the battle fields of 
Virginia. Justice Holmes, the most liberal of modern judges, the 
one most aware of changing conditions, turned from contem- 
porary treatises on sociology and economics to read Plato’s Re- 
public. Gilbert Murray is at once the foremost interpreter of the 
Greek drama and a leader of public opinion in England. Liter- 
ature is timeless, but the teacher has to resort to every expedient 
to make it seem as live today as when it was written. 

We should expand our courses in literature to include contem- 
porary literature. Students need guidance. Without going as 
far as some have gone, and keeping always in mind the perspec- 
tive that comes from a wide survey of literature, we may find in 
contemporary poets, novelists, and dramatists much that is of 
value from the standpoint of the highest art. 

We should also attempt to develop creative writing as an essen- 
tial feature of our literature courses. Professor Koch, of the 
University of North Carolina, has led the way into what must be 
more and more the work of pioneers and adventurers. The great 
successes of Richard II, Macbeth, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, The Doll’s House, and the always popular reproduction 
of Greek plays in our colleges, all suggest the possibility of mak- 
ing the drama a more and more important element in community 
and national life. Such movies as Romeo and Juliet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and David Copperfield suggest that much is yet 
to be done in the way of utilizing this new agency of literary 
appreciation. I am satisfied, too, that the use of films and pic- 
tures of all kinds as a means of illustrating both literary history 
and background may be of great service to teachers of literature, 
and there is still the wide-open field of the radio. 
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Have we not the right to insist that fundamental courses in 
English literature are the basis of any kind of education? Only 
thus cai we come into our intellectual and spiritual heritage. 
The study of Homer was the basis—almost the sole basis—of 
Greek education. The same may be said of every other great 
people. If we insist on modern or contemporary life and thought 
as essential in education, what shall we say of the efforts now 
being directed to the study of American culture and civilization 
at Harvard and Yale? A committee has recently been appointed 
by the American Council of Learned Societies to make a report 
on this subject. The members of the Committee, of which I hap- 
pen to be the chairman, feel that by the proper integration of 
courses in American history, literature, and allied subjects much 
may be done to humanize and vitalize these studies, and that at 
the same time forms of regional culture, such as folk music and 
drama, may be promoted. 

In such ways as I have briefly suggested, we may do much to 
regain the position we seem to have lost. After all our talk about 
democracy, we can never get along without an aristocracy, or, if 
you do not like the word, a saving remnant. While in entire 
sympathy with the idea of training all the people—even the 
adults—we must provide for the liberal education of leaders; we 
shall insist on quality rather than quantity and never surrender 
our sense of values. Even in the matter of the ancient classics we 
shall strive to give opportunity to those few choice souls who may 
still find both discipline and culture in such studies; at least 
through translations we may do much to preserve the heritage 
that comes to us from Greece and Rome. We may develop a spirit 
such as exists at Oxford; there it is still ‘‘the thing to do’’ to 
take the course in ‘‘Greats’’ because of its historical significance. 

Even in professional and highly technical schools there is now 
a decided drift toward the incorporation in the curricula of 
courses in history, literature, and philosophy. President Tigert 
in a recent paper quotes from a survey of Engineering Education 
these words: ‘‘If the college graduate is displacing the self-made 
man in industry, the man with the broadest culture has the ad- 
vantage over one less equipped. Because I feel so strongly on 
this subject, I take the stand that at some sacrifice of scientific 
training, engineering students should acquire a taste for the 
cultural subjects during these four years.’’ 
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To the same effect spoke President Dodds of Princeton in a 
recent address at Vanderbilt : 


There is another side to liberal arts experience that is 
often talked about but too little understood. It is the sub- 
jective, personal enjoyment which one should gain from an 
education as broader horizons of interest appear. The trag- 
edy, reported by physicians and preachers alike, is the 
number of people, irrespective of material success, who come 
to dead center in the middle life. A great psychologist de- 
clares that the feeling of being ‘‘stuck’’ is the general neuro- 
sis of today. The opportunity to build up inner resources of 
the spirit to prevent such a catastrophe is the greatest per- 
sonal gain that education can confer. An educated man 
should get more fun out of life because of his access to the 
wide empire of the mind which is his to possess. Not a tur- 
bulent empire of restless factions, but a quiet, peaceful 
fatherland to which he can turn as a recuperative release 
from a world of affairs and routine which tends to become 
oppressive and sterile. 


These two utterances, one on the relation of the humanities to 
professional and vocational training and the other a plea for the 
ideals of liberal arts training, are typical of perhaps the most 
recent trend in American education. We in the South have been 
too prone to follow too quickly certain popular fads and theories. 
We have been too easily influenced by educational propagandists, 
forgetting that we have the advantage, by reason of our belated- 
ness, to profit by the mistakes of other regions. Already the 
reaction has set in against some of the extremes to which progres- 
sives and radicals have gone. Let us pause before we repeat their 
blunders. 

I should like to use, in this plea for the humanities, not the 
utterances of literary men or scholars in the field of the humani- 
ties, but the points of view of men who have been leaders in estab- 
lishing the newer subjects in our curricula. For instance, all 
would agree that Huxley was the foremost leader in the populari- 
zation of scientific knowledge and in the establishment of the 
natural sciences in our educational program, but where will you 
find a stronger statement of the need for the study of English 
literature, and indeed of other modern literatures, than in his 
essay on ‘‘Science and Culture?’’ One of our very best institu- 
tions for the training of engineers, chemists, and physicists is the 
California Institute of Technology; and yet the men who have 
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been most responsible for its suecess—Millikin, Noyes, and Hale 
—are all men of wide culture, who saw the necessity of requiring 
the humane studies in all four years of the curriculum. The Hall 
of the Humanities is one of the central buildings on the campus. 
Furthermore, an increasing number of business executives in all 
parts of the country are insisting that they prefer men who have 
been trained in liberal arts colleges rather than in strictly 
technical schools. 

Nobody has better stated the limitations of the social sciences 
and the point to which I am now addressing my attention than 
Charles A. Beard, who wrote the Charter of Social Sciences, 
which is the very best statement of the need for such studies. In 
his recently published The Open Door at Home the first two 
chapters summarize the breakdown of systematic economics, or 
mechanistic economics. He adds that sociology is ‘‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of doubt, and is on its way into the muniment 
room of huge works which attempt to explain man, society, and 
social development—and failed, of necessity, owing to the very 
nature of things and the limitations of the human mind’’; all 
scientific procedure is inclined ‘‘to rule out intangibles, impon- 
derables, and immeasurables.’’ He thus lays the basis for in- 
creasing attention to all scientific study and especially to the 
study of social problems for ethical and aesthetic values. I do 
not believe a more important passage on education has been 
written than his conclusion of the whole matter: 


Deprived of the certainty which it was once believed sci- 
ence would ultimately deliver, and of the very hope that it 
can in the nature of things disclose certainty, human beings 
must now concede their own fallibility and accept the world 
as a place of trial and error, where only those who dare to 
assume ethical and aesthetic responsibility, and to exercise 
intuitive judgment, while seeking the widest possible com- 
mand of realistic knowledge, can hope to divine the future 
and mould in some measure the shape of things to come. 
. . . This conception of the world in contemporary thought 
brings into a central place of consideration ethics and aes- 
thetics, once discarded, or at least, neglected by science and 
empiricism. No longer can they be regarded as irrelevant or 
incidental. . . . At its very center is knowledge of good and 
beautiful things, and conduct which has been brought to 
realization, if only here and there and in fragmentary form; 
around this knowledge the imagination of the artist and 
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ethical thinker creates new goods and beauties which effort 
ean bring into being. 


Much is rightly made by educational leaders of the necessity 
for the teaching of political science, or government, or civics. 
Woodrow Wilson once wrote an essay on ‘‘Mere Literature’’ in 
which he pleads for the study of English literature as an essential 
in all education: 


‘‘Tt opens our hearts,’’ he concludes, ‘‘to receive the ex- 
periences of great men and the conceptions of great races. 
It airs our souls in the wide atmosphere of contemplation. If 
this free people to which we belong is to keep its fine spirit, 
its perfect temper amidst affairs, its high courage in the face 
of difficulties, its wise temperateness and wide-eyed hope, it 
must continue to drink deep and often from the old wells of 
English undefiled, quaff the keen tonic of its best ideals, keep 
its blood warm with the great utterances of exalted purpose 
and pure principles of which its matchless literature is full. 
The great spirits of the past must command us to the tasks of 
the future.’’ 


I might cite many other illustrations. It is not the big men in 
any field we have to fear, for they keep their balance while smaller 
men go from one extreme to the other. Shall we insist on teach- 
ing psychology, and forget William James, who found in the 
literature of the world materials for his study of the human 
mind? Are we, in the training of lawyers, to forget Justice Car- 
dozo’s Law and Itterature or the old Virginia lawyers who com- 
bined Blackstone and Shakespeare? Do we forget that Sir Wil- 
liam Osler, who was the greatest physician in the English-speak- 
ing world and who influenced medical education more than any 
other man of his generation, spent the last half hour of every day 
reading in his beloved classics, and wrote essays that in their 
charm and literary allusions rank with the best of our time? 
Shall we teach history and forget John Richard Green, who 
found that English literature is the very soul of the life and 
thought of the English people, or, to name only one of our his- 
torians, Frederick J. Turner, who told a seminar in American 
history not to come back until they had read Lowell’s Bigelow 
Papers? Would not many a course in economics and sociology 
be vitalized if students knew Ruskin and Carlyle, modern novel- 
ists and dramatists, or poems like The Man with a Hoe? Do those 
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who give courses in business administration ever stop to think 
that great business leaders like Carnegie, Morgan, Owen D. 
Young, and many others have found in literature joy and inspira- 
tion, or that the right use of leisure may fit a man to meet any 
emergency that may arise in the so-called practical affairs of life? 

Heartened by such examples outside our own ranks, let us who 
believe in the humanities have something of the spirit of the cru- 
saders. It will multiply our fighting strength. Nations rise and 
fall, our little systems have their day, but there are values that 
are eternal. The art of thinking, the imagination, the sense of 
beauty, the consciousness of the mystery of the world and man— 
these must constantly be in our minds as we think of education. 
The greater the difficulty, the greater will be our reward. Amid 
the general confusion as to political and social problems there is 
one thing of which we can be sure, that men need internal re- 
sources that will enable them to meet any emergencies. We can 
stand Pilgrim’s hard journey if we can live even for a while in the 
House of the Interpreter, and in the Palace Beautiful, or climb 
the Delectable Mountains. Watchmen, what of the night? ‘‘The 
dawn cometh.”’ 








CARNEGIE CORPORATION AID TO COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES* 


ROBERT M. LESTER 
SECRETARY, CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


OU who sit in this audience today as college and reference 
librarians are the duly accredited representatives of big 
business. You are engaged actively and persistently in the busi- 
ness of advancing and diffusing knowledge and information. 
You are social philosophers, specialists, and experts, devoting 
yourselves to a great public enterprise. In your charge are 63 
million bound volumes on the shelves of 13 hundred colleges. 
You annually aid 145,000 students to receive the bachelors’ de- 
gree; 18,000 to receive the masters’ degree; and 2,800 others, the 
doctorate. Just what you have to do, or do not have to do, with 
the annual crop of 1,350 recipients of honorary degrees, I do not 
know, nor do the reports of your institutions shed light on this 
matter. Associated with you in this huge business are 110,000 
full time educational staff members. Yecur annual supply of 
raw material is 1,200,000 students, and your educational budget 
is 420 million dollars, 4 per cent of which is for your libraries. 
You are among the responsible executive officers in the estab- 
lished system of higher education in the United States. Do you 
wonder that I, therefore, am embarrassed at standing before you 
this afternoon? For I am not a librarian, not an educator, not 
an expert, not a philanthropist. As a matter of fact, my position 
here today as contrasted with yours is that of a layman, a reader, 
a listener, a man at the side of the road where the race of educa- 
tors go by. As a reader, I may as well admit to you librarians 
here and now, that my serious reading isn’t the orderly sequential 
kind which many of you like to emphasize ; nor is my recreational 
reading always aimed at culture (whatever that is). I read all 
sorts of stuff—good and bad—to keep up with the educational 
world with which my daily business deals. Much of what I read 
I take pleasure in forgetting. Then again, I read for escape— 
to escape from much of the rather drab reading forced upon me 
day by day. And, in between, occasionally I read for the good 
* Address delivered June 19, 1939, Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, San Francisco, Calif. 
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of my soul, and that reading like my soul is often disjointed and 
rambling. Having thus established my status and identified my- 
self as neither librarian nor exemplary reader or researcher, I 
shall confess to deriving a real sense of comfort from an incident 
set down in Alice in Wonderland—(yes, I’ve read that). The 
scene is that of the great trial to determine who stole the tarts: 

‘*What do you know about this business?’’ the King said to 
Alice. 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Alice. 

‘‘Nothing whatever?’’ persisted the King. 

‘*Nothing whatever,’’ said Alice. 

‘‘That’s very important,’’ the King said,—and the members 
of the jury began to write in their notebooks: some the word 
‘‘important’’; others the word ‘‘uwnimportant,’’ and it made no 
difference at all. 

However, there’s one thing you can put down as important— 
and that is, I know I know very little about libraries and libra- 
rians. 

It is true, none the less, that I have heard a lot of talk about 
libraries in recent years, at meetings, conferences, panels, round 
tables ; and from advisory groups, consultants, readers’ advisers; 
directors of experiments, studies, projects and demonstrations; 
from college and university presidents; from librarians of all 
degrees, male and female; and from some who simply thought that 
a declaration of library interest was the easiest way to compara- 
tive wealth. 

These wayfarers with their individual stories, fascinating and 
truthful as they may or may not be, are but parts of the long and 
sweeping caravan which streams continually down the highway. 
My purpose here this afternoon is not to make profound or pro- 
phetic observations upon the past and future of college and refer- 
ence libraries and librarians, but to call your attention briefly to 
a few major movements and tendencies which from the records 
of Carnegie Corporation seem to have taken form and motion 
during the past twenty years—in particular during the past 
decade—and in which the Corporation has had the privilege of 
associating its interests with those of the college and reference 
librarians of the American Library Association, and with other 
agencies in the library field. After having listened all these years 
to librarians talking about libraries, it is my assignment to aid 
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your education by talking to you about the Corporation and how 
it has tried to promote the cause of college libraries. Much of 
the text of this story will deal, of necessity, with quantitative 
matters—chiefly dollars. As to the qualitative aspects of the 
story—you can best speak of the degree to which the hopes of 
the Corporation have been fulfilled. 

Strange things have happened in the intellectual life of our 
country during the past 50 years, and strangest of all possibly, 
but a commonplace today, has been the remarkable development 
of the library idea. In 1853, Colonel James Anderson of Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, turned his library of 400 volumes into a 
library institute for working boys and was present in person on 
Saturdays to lend out the books. A certain messenger boy who 
was excluded from the privilege of borrowing books, because mes- 
senger boys did not have a trade, requested a more generous 
interpretation of the term ‘‘ working boy,’’ and, through news- 
paper correspondence, managed to carry his point. In this way 
did Andrew Carnegie, the messenger boy, secure his matriculation 
in a university that he never afterwards abandoned. During the 
remainder of his life he was never far from books, and his later 
library program was essentially a part of himself—his own ideal 
and experience in self education objectified for others. Cer- 
tainly it is admitted that the gifts of this former messenger boy 
for library purposes served to stimulate thinking Americans to 
realize the advantages of books free and accessible to all, until 
now the free public, and academic, library is an accepted and 
cherished feature in American life. 

As vital parts of this general movement, now so universally 
recognized and so generously supported, have come an increased 
emphasis on college and university libraries, and a broader under- 
standing of how a central reservoir of books should function for 
faculty and students alike. University libraries, to be sure, 
date back for centuries, but new ideas for service have come into 
being. No college librarian in this conference, I am sure, can 
understand today a situation such as occurred a few generations 
ago, when the librarian of Columbia College at the end of the 
fiscal year handed back to the president, as not required for 
library purposes, a substantial part of the $1,500 allocated for 
operation of the library. 
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Since its establishment in 1911, the Corporation has devoted 
but one sixth of its total appropriations to library interests, 
and even during the past fifteen years, in which library affairs 
have been of particular concern to the Corporation, only one 
seventh of its income has been made available to library enter- 
prises. This is simply one way of saying that the American free 
public library and its academic counterpart are going concerns, 
with their own momentum and are not dependent upon philan- 
thropic support. 

The development of the free public library and the academic 
library may be divided roughly into two stages, separated by the 
war of 1914-18. The Corporation has been intimately asso- 
ciated with both stages. In the first or pre-war stage, profes- 
sional and popular interest was centered on the erection of 
library buildings and on the initial acquisition of book reservoirs. 

After the war, a series of studies revealed the need, among 
others, for more well-trained professional librarians of general 
competence, for an effective central organization, and for better 
library schools. In an effort to meet these needs, the Corpora- 
tion made large general grants in 1926, covering a ten-year period, 
to stabilize the American Library Association and to establish 
library schools of high academic standing. Likewise, at various 
times, the General Education Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Rosenwald Fund, and scores of benevolent citizens have given 
generously to encourage the public and the academic library. 

As a result of all this there is already in evidence a new type 
of library service, and also a new type of college librarian. 
Whether these new products are better than their antecedents is 
a matter now being discussed on almost every campus. 

To those who study educational institutions and practices, two 
growing rather than established movements seem evident: one, 
the shift of interest from the subject to the student as the center 
of educational attention; and, the other, the shift from the book 
to books. Educators hope—and Mr. Branscomb, who is the next 
speaker may show you some of the present vanity of that hope— 
to make the education of the student depend less upon what he 
hears in the classroom or what he is told by the teacher to study, 
than upon what he digs out for himself not from a text-book but 


from many books. 
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Recently President Wilkins of Oberlin said to a group of col- 
lege presidents : 


‘‘Six hundred years ago the instrument of education was 
the book. It wasn’t a printed book, for printing had not yet 
been invented. It was a manuscript, in book form. The 
professor had it, and no one else did—except as the professor 
dictated the words of his book, and the student wrote them 
down. 

‘You might think that the invention of printing would 
have changed all that, but it didn’t—not very much, and not 
very fast. Sixty years ago, the professor still had the book 
—and each student had a copy of the same book. That was 
all. That was the text-book stage of education. 

‘*But the last sixty years have seen a change—more espe- 
cially the last thirty years, most especially the last ten years. 
There are still plenty of classrooms from whose procedure 
you would never know that printing had been invented. 
But the trend sets strongly now from the book to books, from 
the single text-book to a multitude of equally accessible books, 
from the five-inch shelf to the transforming riches of the 
library. 

‘‘The professor is no longer the one exponent of the law; 
he is no longer the slave or the critic of the author of the one 
text-book. The professor is but one of any number of men 
wise in a given field of study. Scores of other wise men, 
through their books, are eager to say their say to the pro- 
fessor’s students. And the part of the professor is to say 
what he has to say that is really his own, but beyond that to 
reveal to his students the range and wealth of other opinions 
now available to them, and to guide them in their selection 
and their appraisal of their so greatly multiplied possession. ”’ 


When this educational conception prevails, college education 
will be really different. To make it prevail calls for a far-sighted 
agreement among college presidents, college teachers and college 
librarians. The librarians alone cannot reform education or 
even a campus attitude towards books. 

In the decade following the war years of 1914-18, many col- 
leges began to make curricular changes away from the text-book 
system, but queerly enough they took very modest steps or none 
at all to equip their libraries to meet the demands which they 
were creating. Recognizing the importance of the library in the 
new plans, the Corporation engaged, during 1925-29, in a series 
of scattered grants totaling about $200,000, for development of 
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college libraries through purchase of books. These grants were 
not only helpful to the recipient colleges; they were illuminating 
to the Corporation. Experience showed that the average liberal 
arts college library was not equipped to handle effectively as 
much as $5,000 worth of new books annually, and that the order- 
ing of books was not well done, the librarian often not having 
ready access to the market and very often having little skill in 
purchasing. 

This situation appeared to offer the possibility of useful activ- 
ity to the Corporation, and in 1928 there was set up an Advisory 
Group on College Libraries, to study the whole problem of im- 
proving the quality of book collections in American four-year 
liberal arts colleges. This first advisory group, whose study of 
college libraries lasted more than three years, was composed of 
librarians, deans, presidents and consulting experts, as you see 
from the list of members: Bishop, Keogh, Milam, Waples, Wilson; 
Aydelotte, Gildersleeve, Glass, Lewis, Wilkins: Randall and 
Shaw. As a result of this study, nearly one hundred colleges 
have been aided, through grants totaling $961,000, over a period 
of years to develop their libraries through purchase of books for 
general undergraduate reading. 

These colleges are widely scattered over the United States. In 
trying to attain its general purposes the Advisory Group aimed 
at many specific things: a national distribution of recipients; 
a representative list of different types of colleges; aid to colleges 
where ‘‘intellectual ferment’’ was in process; the development of 
the general resources of the library, as distinguished from provi- 
sion of extra copies of text-books, etce.; the selection of a few 
widely scattered colleges already possessing excellent libraries, 
which by additional funds could round out their collections so as 
to be demonstration points. Through the centralized purchasing 
plan recommended by this Group and put into operation, the 
recipient colleges pooled their orders in one central office main- 
tained under professional supervision at the University of Michi- 
gan and have profited by having their books purchased at reduced 
expense, both of time and money. At the same time, the Corpora- 
tion has learned still more about procedures and practices in col- 
lege libraries. 

An earlier project, involving $75,000, to develop dental college 
libraries and including a centralized purchasing service was suc- 
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cessfully carried out in 1929, shortly after the publication by the 
Carnegie Foundation of Dr. William J. Gies’ report on dental 
education in the United States and Canada. About five years 
ago another advisory group made a survey of junior college 
libraries with a view to making recommendations for library de- 
velopment in this new type of educational institution composed 
also of librarians, deans, and presidents: Bishop, Edmonson, 
Eells, Haggard, Koos, Milam, Rush, Wilson, and Wood. As a 
result the Corporation made grants totaling $300,000 to some 90 
junior colleges, and is now watching what happens in their libra- 
ries. Through the work of an advisory group in Canada during 
the years 1931-33, the Corporation made available $210,000 to 
31 Canadian colleges for library development through purchase 
of books. There is a greater diversity of colleges in this list since 
the Canadian academic pattern differs widely from that in the 
United States. 

Not to be overlooked is a very unusual group of grants made 
in 1930-32, when the Corporation voted grants of $150,000 each 
to Lafayette, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, Swarthmore, and Wes- 
leyan, for endowment of the college librarianship. These en- 
dowments were intended chiefly to call attention of the aca- 
demic and the gift giving world to the fact that the position 
of librarian is as important as a professorship in some more 
widely recognized field where endowed chairs are common. In 
addition to making possible these endowed librarianships, the 
Corporation has devoted $680,000 to general endowment of aca- 
demic libraries. Here, for your information, it should be said 
that the Corporation is not looking forward to continuing this 
type of grant. In fact, in recent years with declining interest 
rates the word ‘‘endowment”’ has lost much of its magic charm, 
when contrasted with money that can be spent now. 

With the experience gained from programs with liberal arts 
colleges, Canadian colleges, and junior colleges, the Corporation 
two years ago began a preliminary study of the libraries in state 
supported teachers colleges. Here new factors appeared, and the 
Corporation decided to limit its grants to some 31 well scattered 
institutions which seemed to offer the most promising plans for 
library development. Naturally, the few selections made may 
have called a disproportionate amount of attention to the col- 
leges which were not selected. But it has never been the purpose 
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of the Corporation to do other than to call attention to the pos- 
sibility and advisability of library development in a given field 
~—not to support development at all possible points. The amount 
now being spent experimentally on teachers college libraries is 
$198,000. 

Just what, if any, the next group of institutions will be upon 
which the Corporation may base a series of grants remains to be 
seen. 

Two other groups of relatively small but none the less impor- 
tant grants may be mentioned here. The first includes support 
grants for a bibliographical-research assistant project at Penn- 
sylvania and Cornell; cataloguing of Southern historical mate- 
rial at the University of North Carolina; re-cataloguing at Tulane 
and Virginia; and a rural ministers’ circulating library at Van- 
derbilt. These total some $92,000. 

The second is composed of grants to make possible books on aca- 
demic libraries. One has but to examine the rapidly growing 
body of literature on the college library to discover that a great 
amount of unusually well directed thinking on the part of all 
who are interested in higher education is being done on the place 
of the library in college education. Some of the books resulting 
from Corporation grants are: 


George A. Works, College and Umiversity Library Prob- 
lems (1927). 

Wm. M. Randall, The College Inbrary (1932). 

Jas. T. Gerould, The College Inbrary Building (1932). 

Klauder & Wise, College Architecture in America, Chap- 
ter V (1929). 

Chas. B. Shaw, A List of Books for College Libraries 
(1932). 

F. E. Mohrhardt, A List of Books for Junior College 
Inbraries (1937). 

Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with Books (in process). 

College Library Standards for [iberal Arts Colleges and 
for Junior College Inbraries: Prepared by Advisory Groups 
for Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


In addition to these, there has been produced during the past 
ten years at least a score of other far reaching studies, one degree 
removed from Corporation aid—and hundreds of articles. In 
fact, the by-products of Corporation activity in the college library 
field may prove to be far more influential than the money grants 
themselves have been. 
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This is a good time to insert in the record a statement as to 
the Corporation interest in what a few years ago was regarded 
as ‘‘a little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand’’—micro- 
photography and the other mechanical or scientific aids to learn- 
ing. Still disregarded by many librarians, these processes will 
probably revolutionize many aspects of library work and service 
within the next twenty years. The Corporation during the past 
five years has made possible a variety of experiments in this field 
and has enabled the National Research Council to set up an oper- 
ating committee on scientific aids to learning. The work of this 
Committee, headed by Dr. Irvin Stewart, promises to be of the 
greatest importance, and the Corporation is glad to help pave 
the way for a modern approach to many library and educational 
problems. 

This is as good a place as any to present a few final figures 
which may surprise you; they surprised me when I compiled 
them from the Corporation books; they carry farther, also, my 
opening statement about big business. They are in specific reply 
to the question: What has the Corporation done to aid the aca- 
demic library in the United States? 








For: 

Buildings and equipment ...... $ 639,146 
Library endowment 680,000 
Librarianship endowment 750,000 





Purchase of books: 
Liberal arts colleges (14 & 91) 

















Before advisory groups 335,000 
After advisory groups 961,000 
Junior Colleges (92) 300,000 
Teachers Colleges (31) 198,000 
Advisory groups: field work, studies, publica- 
tions, centralized purchasing, etc. 125,000 
Bibliographical-research experiments; experi- 
mental and special SCrviCes, CEC. .....ccccccescsssnsseneen 92,000 


Vanderbilt-Peabody cooperative library in Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; largely aided by the General 


major participating institutions 2.0000. 250,000 
Education Board and by the friends of the two 
EE secs $4,330,146 


This is a large total, $4,330,146. And the total for books during 
the past 15 years—$1,794,000—represents a lot of books. Yes, a 
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lot of books—but the Corporation isn’t interested simply in 
making big and bigger libraries. When is a college library ade- 
quate? What is a good working collection for undergraduates? 
Is it true that libraries are becoming so bulky and complicated— 
or so scattered and diverse—that students are repelled from 
books just when teachers are trying to impel them to books? A 
lot of books—are these books being used? Maybe Mr. Branscomb 
and Mr. Leupp and you in this audience know the answers. I do 
not. Recently I was told that the Harvard undergraduate, if he 
is persistent enough, has available to him the greatest university 
library in the world, but on the average he rarely comes into 
direct contact with a collection any larger or more comprehen- 
sive than the 10,000 or 15,000 volumes in the Freshman Union 
and the House libraries, and he is at a real disadvantage in com- 
parison with a man in most of the other first-class colleges of the 
country. 

What will make the academic ‘‘ working boys’’ of today want 
books? How can the academic ‘‘ Colonel Anderson’s’’ make them 
accessible? These are questions that give us pause. 

The trustees and officers of the Corporation are certainly not 
under the delusion that the average undergraduate—if there be 
such—is panting for knowledge and yearning for books to the 
detriment of his health and the despair of his professors. But 
it is believed that as the years go by, the availability and useful- 
ness of books will become more and more impressed on the con- 
sciousness of the academic community, and that the wide-awake 
professors, librarians, and presidents—and there are many of 
this kind who drive students to books—will so adapt college 
teaching that students will be eager to draw upon what President 
Wilkins has termed, ‘‘the transforming riches of the library.”’ 





DEMOCRACY AND THE DEVIANT * 


HENRY N. MacCRACKEN 
PRESIDENT, VASSAR COLLEGE 


[WN A COURSE for education in democracy held at Columbia 

University during August last, democracy was defined as a way 
of living which emphasized the value of the individual in society, 
and which sought a protection of all members on a basis of equal- 
ity before the law. This excellent definition tells us nothing, how- 
ever, of one of the crucial tests of democracy, which is indeed the 
acid test. This is the question suggested by our title, What does 
democracy do with the deviant? 

The word deviant is borrowed from the anthropologist. In her 
book ‘‘Sex and Temperament,’’ Margaret Mead describes a study 
made of three tribes in Papua varying widely in social habits. 
One tribe is gentle and serene, another is combative and aggres- 
sive. From such attitudes customs arise which are themselves 
either gentle or fierce. No matter what the attitude of the tribe 
in general, however, there are always to be found deviant indi- 
viduals, persons to whom the ordinary way of living is offensive, 
and who seek to live a life suited to their own temperament. It 
seems that in addition to the general bent of tribal habit induced 
by such customs, one has to take into account also the internal 
constitution of the individual, which may produce a temperament 
that is essentially in conflict with the society in which the indi- 
vidual lives. These observations, as yet unverified, I take as 
suggestive. 

My experience as an educator confirms this anthropological 
analysis, for in the democracy of college society, there are always 
to be found deviants. These persons are in conflict with the 
society of the campus because of their physiological make-up and 
their emotional reactions which derive from it. They cannot help 
their attitudes, though they often rationalize them by selecting 
the philosophy most agreeable to their temperament, and then 
ascribing to the philosophy the opposition which is inherent in 
themselves. 


* Written in commemoration of the 75th Anniversary of Vassar College 
and reprinted from the Vassar Alumnae Magazine, October, 1939. 
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The acid test of democracy lies right here. In a society such 
as that of college, from which so many elements of conflict have 
been removed, is it not possible to experiment in the direction 
of tolerance of deviation? If it is not possible to tolerate the 
deviant at college, can we expect that any other society will be 
more successful? Economic, political, and religious conflicts play 
no large part in the society of the college, and differences in social 
backgrounds and opinions are apt to be forgotten in the set of 
opinions and attitudes that arise from the association of teachers, 
and staff, and students, upon the campus. There remain, for the 
most part, those differences which are inherent in the individual. 
They have differences of rhythm and of speed, differences of im- 
pulse and of reaction, emotional differences, positive and negative, 
differences of concentration and diffusion, of prudence and 
imprudence, of likes and dislikes. 

Is it necessary at all in college to attempt to reconcile these 
deviations from the norm and to make the college attitude one 
that is typical of the institution? Is it not sufficient to let the 
influence of the group play its réle in determining those attitudes 
which come to be known as representative of the college? 

A few days ago, a woman told me that on a steamer, she over- 
heard a conversation at the next table, and recognized the voice 
of one of the women as ‘‘a Vassar voice.’ Her diagnosis proved 
to be correct. Have we a Vassar voice, and, if a voice, have we 
a Vassar carriage, a Vassar demeanor, a Vassar attitude toward 
the world in general? A few years ago an American scholar 
wrote a book called The Oxford Stamp. Is the social pressure 
at Vassar sufficiently strong to be called a ‘‘stamp’’? 

We who spend our lives at Vassar like to think that there is 
none, but I am afraid that experience does not bear us out. I 
am afraid that life on the campus is sufficiently unified to result 
in a certain social pressure, and that a Vassar student is apt to 
leave Vassar with a set of Vassar attitudes. 

If this be so, it behooves us not only to inquire what these atti- 
tudes are, but in learning them to attempt to modify them in the 
direction of the higher values, and also to concern ourselves with 
the individuals who do not subscribe to these views and who seek 
for themselves a different orientation. In proportion as our social 
circles at Vassar tolerate such dealings and give them free play 
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for their own impulses we may apply to Vassar society the term 
democracy. 

Democracy, in other words, is that form of society which seeks 
to tolerate the utmost deviation. An autocracy is that society 
which seeks to eliminate all deviation. 

At one of the meetings of the New York Congress of Education 
for Democracy, a speaker said, ‘‘In the relation of ideas and prin- 
ciples there is no room for tolerance.’’ I think we can compre- 

,hend what prompted the speaker to such a remark. In rational- 
ized philosophy there is but one truth, and all else is falsehood. 
Falsehood cannot be tolerated, and truth alone can survive, but 
to those who do not go so far in rationalization as this, especially 
those who follow the ways of experimental science and of the 
historical unfolding of truth, there is always the prospect that 
there is more truth to break out of God’s Word, of nature, and 
of life. There is always the chance that the deviant may be right 
and others wrong. We remember ‘‘Athanasius against the 
world,’’ and suspend our judgment when the deviant contradicts 
us on the chance that he may be another Athanasius. We judge 
not that we be not judged. 

Every society prescribes its own limits, democracy as well as 
autocracy. Democracy cannot permit any such degree of devia- 
tion as will produce its destruction. Somewhere along the line 
of toleration, a line of behavior has to be marked out beyond which 
even democracy ceases to be tolerant. This is true no less in 
social behavior than in politics and economics. But that line is 
much further from the center in a democracy than in any other 
state. In world crises like the present, it tends to revert to the 
more central position, while in more peaceful times it becomes 
somewhat more vague. In such institutions as the American 
college, the problem of society is to keep this boundary as wide 
as possible in the interests of a possible extension of truth. No 
other motive justifies it, and neither teacher nor student has an 
inherent right to maintain it for other purposes. 

The world in its progress has developed conventions which are 
convenient behavior suited to common environments. Life in 
large dormitories demands quiet at certain periods in the interest 
of sleep for the general group. Classrooms are organized on the 
basis of attendance. Minimum standards of work are maintained 
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in the interest of the general good will which attaches to the col- 
lege degree, and decent respect for the opinions of mankind with- 
out the gates dictates certain conventions in dress and other 
behavior. It is very often these outward regulations that most 
irk the social deviant, and college society is the sole judge of the 
extent to which they can be violated with impunity. 

College life is, above all, a life of the mind. Intellectual devia- 
tion is that which I have most at heart. It should be the pride 
of every college that within its walls there can be gathered people 
of variant backgrounds, interests, and attitudes, who, having a 
common faith in the life of scholarship, live together in comity 
making use of the same library and the same laboratory, the same 
statute and the same classroom, each respecting the other for the 
honesty of his point of view. 

It is my hope that this social democracy which we try to prac- 
tice at Vassar, and of which we speak at times with too much 
complacency, shall continue to be a way of living in which intel- 
lectual deviation finds itself at home. 

I know that the word ‘‘deviant’’ suggests the word ‘‘devious,”’ 
and that in a devious behavior there is something of reproach, but 
the two attitudes are quite different. The person of a devious 
way of thinking is one who avoids issues and dodges controversy. 
The deviant is one who pursues the straight-forward course of 
action which does not happen to lie exactly parallel with that of 
his group. For the one we should seek a sounder training in 
ethics and in logic. The other we should try not only to tolerate, 
but to understand. 
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FREEDOM OF TEACHING AND DISCUSSION* 


MILDRED H. McAFEE 
PRESIDENT, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


(THREE groups of people believe in restraining freedom of 
teaching and discussion. I pity them all, for they live in a 
state of perpetual fear. 

The one I pity least is the group of authoritarians who are 
afraid to trust their position to the test of free discussion. They 
believe that truth is stronger than error and because they are not 
sure of their own ability to prove the validity of their argument 
they prefer to close the discussion. In insignificant matters the 
unsure authoritarian is pathetic. In important ones, he is con- 
temptible. 

The group I pity most is the group of dogmatists who sincerely 
believe that they are the custodians of absolute truth which is 
utterly true but not strong enough to defend itself in the pres- 
ence of error. It must be an appalling responsibility to defend 
a faith too weak to win on its own merits. 

The largest group is made up of skeptics who honestly fear 
that truth may not commend itself, when there is a choice between 
truth and error. Their skepticism is of varying degrees of in- 
tensity and it is sometimes restricted to a limited number of situa- 
tions. Thus the skeptic may object only mildly to freedom of 
teaching about religion but will become violent in the presence 
of equal freedom in reference to economies or social relations. He 
may believe in the power of truth but only in the presence of fully 
mature people. It is all right for him to discuss any subject, but 
his immature college daughter must not be exposed to dangerous 
doctrines. If we can trust truth in some cases but not in others, 
an ethical sense becomes tragically confused. If we can’t trust 
truth to young people, I hate to think what will become of it or 
them. 

The three groups I have mentioned challenge the validity of - 
genuine freedom of teaching and discussion. All thoughtful 
people should challenge spurious freedom. Genuine freedom of 


* Written in commemoration of the 75th Anniversary of Vassar College 
and reprinted from the Vassar Alumnae Magazine, October, 1939. Miss 
McAfee was a member of the Vassar graduating class of 1920. 
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teaching and discussion is freedom for the expression of truth, all 
truth, any truth as it proves relevant to the topic being consid- 
ered. Obviously, participants in the discussion may differ widely 
in what they conceive to be true, but the prime requisite for free 
speech for teacher or student or any other speaker is sincerity in 
seeking and uttering truth. Unwillingness to do justice to the 
other person’s position is prejudice, not freedom. Distortion of 
part of the truth to add weight to an argument is dishonesty, not 
freedom. 

The people who advocate freedom, real freedom of teaching and 
discussion, have faith in truth and in their fellow men. They 
believe that human beings can be trusted with ideas, especially 
if they have been taught how to evaluate them. Immature people 
may make mistakes in judgment, but it is important for them to 
learn the technique of estimating the validity of ideas. They will 
inevitably meet dangerous ones some time. Advocates of free- 
dom of teaching and discussion believe it wise to introduce them 
even to heresy (which may after all be the next generation’s ortho- 
doxy) under circumstances where they may weigh its real merits 
in a search for truth. 

Believers in truth and in their fellow men are even willing to 
run the risk of youth’s temporary allegiance to impractical, revo- 
lutionary, dangerous ideas, believing as they do that youth’s judg- 
ments are tentative and subject to correction if truth is made 
available to him. Truth voluntarily selected has more enduring 
influence than truth imposed from without or truth accepted with- 
out knowledge of other alternatives. Youth, like age, prefers 
truth to falsehood, right to wrong. 

Shall Vassar encourage freedom of teaching and discussion in 
the future as she has in the past? She cannot help doing so if 
she continues to introduce students to truth as something interest- 
ing and trustworthy and if she continues to encourage a respect 
for human personality. If she stops doing either of these things, 
she stops being Vassar. 

















THE SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGES OF TOMORROW 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


T is distinctly reassuring to find a college which is facing 

squarely its problems and attempting to make such readjust- 

ments in its program and organization as may be required by the 
circumstances. 

For it is to be remembered that whatever their purpose in the 
beginning the colleges of liberal arts were not founded to accept 
the product of the present cosmopolitan high school nor to pre- 
pare teachers for them. Yet with two-thirds of the young people 
of high school age actually enrolled in high school, the college is 
confronted with almost a cross section of American youth with 
the greatest variation in native ability, scholastic attainment, 
economic circumstances and personal interests. It has been well 
known for some time that approximately one-half of the gradu- 
ates of liberal arts colleges are headed for teaching in the schools 
—in other words, as many as into all other areas of work com- 
bined. 

Yet in spite of the fact that this situation has been known to 
college administrators and faculty for years, I think it would be 
fair to say that no other division of higher education has adjusted 
itself so little and so grudgingly to the needs of the schools. 

There is no opportunity to set forth in any detail the reasons 
for this situation but among them is the administrative separa- 
tion of the colleges, especially the privately controlled ones, from 
the schools ; the deep sense of responsibility for concentration on 
the main objective of liberal arts and science and the traditional 
determination to measure success in terms of the number and 
proportion of graduates who go on for advanced or professional 
work in the universities. 

I repeat, therefore, that it is reassuring indeed to find an insti- 
tution seriously endeavoring to ascertain its total responsibilities 
and identifying thus early its most important one, namely, the 
relation of a college to the schools. As a part of this examination 
questionnaires have been sent, as you have already been told, to 
all superintendents and to a considerable number of outstanding 
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teachers in the secondary schools of Ohio. In response to these 
requests communications have been received, so I understand, 
from a large number of leading men and women who know much 
about the needs of the young people who are sent to the college 
and what they get back from the colleges as teachers in these 
same schools four or five years later. Truly this is valuable evi- 
dence and I commend the process to any institution with similar 
responsibilities. 

In this evidence no other fact stands out more clearly than the 
cosmopolitan character of the student body which knocks at the 
doors of the colleges today. Any attempt to describe it seems to 
place limits on the limitless and definition to that which is with- 
out boundary. They come—from every walk of life—from every 
range of family life—from almost every level of native ability 
—with every type of vocational interest—and with all degrees 
of intellectual achievement—to mention only a few of the varia- 
tions ; and it is the business of the college in four or five years to 
mould one-half of them into a product which will go back to live 
with these same cosmopolitan conditions as teachers in the schools. 
It is not an easy task. It is worthy of our best thought. 

My first point in this discussion is that inasmuch as one-half 
of the product is destined for teaching in the schools and the other 
one-half for a considerable variety of important social responsi- 
bilities that much greater care should be given to the process of 
guidance and selection. The college properly has a variety of 
objectives, including general education, preparation for advanced 
and professional study and teacher education, but these objec- 
tives are not the same and the individuals who pursue them vary 
so much in ability, personality and social circumstances as to 
make each student an individual problem. 

The admission systems of a large proportion of higher institu- 
tions are still in the primitive stage. It consists in counting fifteen 
so-called units, notwithstanding the fact that for some years we 
have known that the content of these units vary from Dan to 
Beersheba, that particular patterns are of doubtful validity, that 
native ability counts more than acquired facts, that personal 
adjustment affects all possibilities of progress; in other words, 
that the individual student is a complicated organism who needs 
to be dealt with from the beginning in terms of his total person- 
ality and objectives. 
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This means that admission to college should become a much 
more serious and intelligent process. The transcript from the 
high school should be a cumulative record of all the scholastic 
attainments, characteristics, interests and special qualities of the 
individual student. I know from personal experience that the 
high schools are always expecting great things from the colleges— 
and properly so—but if the high schools will do just one thing for 
the colleges, namely, send them an intelligent comprehensive 
record of their graduating students, they will be in a stronger 
position to make these heavy demands on the colleges. 

But under the best admission system the process of selection 
and guidance can only be begun in the admission office. Indi- 
vidual students need to grow and change in accordance with their 
possibilities and objectives. An institution must be properly 
staffed to assist in this process, first with competent specialists 
and secondly with faculty members who use their subjects not 
only as ends in themselves but as a means of rounding out a total 
personality fitted in this instance to go into the high school class- 
room and to live with himself and the world happily and 
effectively. 

We are increasingly conscious of the fact that the high schools 
do not complete the process of general education and that the first 
obligation of the college is to do so. In many respects this situa- 
tion justifies the admission of a considerable proportion of high 
school graduates, many of whom do not complete and should 
not attempt more than two years of college work. The character 
of these first two years of college work both for those who remain 
to graduate and for those who do not becomes, therefore, one of 
the most serious obligations with which the institution is con- 
fronted. 

Certainly it is becoming clear that the segmented courses into 
which the major areas of knowledge have been broken up during 
the past half century are proving increasingly disappointing 
for the purposes of general education. But a mere rearrange- 
ment of subject matter into more comprehensive courses may be 
equally disappointing if it becomes thin and repetitious. What is 
needed under present circumstances is less attention to traditional 
subject matter, temporarily at least, and a more careful examina- 
tion of the character of those common problems which confront 
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individuals in modern democratic society, including appropriate 
attention, of course, to those peculiar interests which each indi- 
vidual has a right to cultivate at all stages of his development. 
Through this process I am convinced that we would build up a 
somewhat different subject matter both in high school and college, 
but more particularly we would seek those ends in school and 
college which are truly educational in nature, namely, ability 
to think, cooperation in social relationships, adjusted personality 
and respect for authority. In modern democratic society we can 
well afford to develop a more meaningful program of general 
education for the large proportion of high school graduates 
who wish to spend at least two years in college. 

I wish now to devote somewhat more specific attention to the 
quality of that large body of students enrolled at any good liberal 
arts college who expect to return to the secondary schools as 
teachers. The summary sent to me of opinions expressed by the 
superintendents and prominent teachers who answered the ques- 
tionnaire to which your attention has been called stated that the 
program of teacher education should provide for broad training 
and careful selection. I have no doubt that the school officials 
also wish persons with sufficient advanced work to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the area of instruction in which they operate. 
In other words, thorough scholarship on the part of a teacher is a 
characteristic about which there is little or no debate. 

I wish merely to throw in one word of caution. Increased 
scholarship is not synonomous with an increased number of sub- 
ject matter courses. For long years teachers in service have been 
required or urged, for example, to take more and more courses in 
summer schools. While there has doubtless been some increase in 
efficiency for many teachers and perhaps a considerable degree 
of personal satisfaction, there is nothing to show that the piling 
up indefinitely of subject matter or methods courses in summer 
session, evening session or regular session makes better and better 
teachers. Indeed, if I understand one of the recent North Cen- 
tral Association investigations correctly, the evidence shows 
clearly what we ought to know anyway, namely, that quantity of 
courses taken has little or no relation to teaching effectiveness. 

The subject matter member of a college faculty may well pause 
then to inquire whether his students are securing that balanced 
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program of education which will enable them to be successful 
high school teachers. This examination will lead straight to the 
conclusion, I am convinced, that the usual college graduate has an 
altogether inadequate knowledge of the physical, mental and 
emotional characteristics of the wide range of high school students 
before whom he or she expects to stand in a few short years. To 
read about these matters, often in entire isolation from these 
young creatures themselves, in a puny course in educational 
psychology is a most disappointing and ineffective experience. 
There are only two solutions for the problem, first to increase the 
scope and depth of our knowledge about the characteristics and 
growth of young people. That I hope the American Council on 
Education may contribute to powerfully through the division of 
child growth and development of our present teacher education 
project. The other is an opportunity to associate with young 
people of high school age intimately enough and for a sufficiently 
long period of time to enable the prospective teacher to know of a 
certainty that she likes young people of this age group and is 
anxious to devote her life to their development. A few grudging 
hours of practise teaching do not fulfill the requirement I have 
in mind, but I believe you will all agree that deeper knowledge of 
child nature and extended personal association with them are a 
reasonable standard for high school teachers. 

If I had time I would pass on to a consideration of those mani- 
fold social relationships, international, national, state and local 
in which a prospective teacher may well be required to be .thor- 
oughly grounded in order to teach his future students how to 
live effectively in this troubled world, but I am going to forbear 
and return to the problem I posed a few moments ago relative to 
the need of prospective teachers for practical experience with 
students. 

I contended at the beginning of this paper that the process of 
admitting students to college was comparatively unintelligent. 
I now wish to assert that the process of selecting teachers for the 
schools is even less satisfactory. Once more it depends at bottom 
on the ability of the prospective teacher to display a certain num- 
ber of quantitative units of instruction, this time labelled college 
credits, with certain variations according to teaching objective. 
Satisfactory evidence as to the prospective teacher’s actual knowl- 
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edge, ability and personality is simply not available under 
present circumstances. I am happy to say that the American 
Council on Education through its teacher education project and 
also through an extensive series of national examinations for 
prospective teachers hopes to make an important contribution to 
the solution of this problem in the early future. The examina- 
tions will be given for the first time next spring in 15 or 20 centers 
of population after which it is hoped they may be made available 
on a much wider scale. 

It is clear, however, that no matter how extended and compre- 
hensive the teacher education process in college becomes, the 
teacher’s education has only begun with his first regular job. In- 
service teacher education looms more important and necessary 
each year. Indeed, if one conceives of preservice education and 
inservice education as one continuous process, one may very well 
raise the question pointedly as to what part of the total process 
shall be undertaken before college graduation and what part 
afterwards. 

But for fear that someone may seize this statement as a con- 
venient ‘‘out’’ for the liberal arts college to continue its present 
inadequate program of teacher education, let me quote a statement 
made recently by Superintendent John A. Sexson of Pasadena, 
California, at the Bennington summer conference of the Council’s 
teacher education commission. After commenting upon the rela- 
tive ineffectiveness of summer school courses and routine super- 
vision in improving teachers, he declared: 

‘The extension of the familiar and long-used pattern of teacher 
visitation into planned demonstration accompanied by discussion 
and evaluation has produced a pattern of in-service education that 
has proved its utility not only for teachers but for supervisors, 
principals and superintendents as well. . . . These workshop pat- 
terns seem to present the best way thus far discovered to combine 
the resources of the in-service and the preservice agencies in 
teacher education. The school system may without merging its 
identity or surrendering its autonomy join with an institution of 
higher learning in a workshop project.”’ 

This statement seems to make it clear that a school system can- 
not possibly develop a satisfactory in-service program of teacher 
education without the stimulation and encouragement of the 
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teacher education institution. Vice versa, it has been even more 
clear for many years that a satisfactory preservice program of 
teacher education cannot be carried on without a laboratory 
school in which prospective teachers have an extended opportunity 
to associate with young people including what we now know as 
demonstration and practise teaching. The conclusion to all this 
is that every college of liberal arts which wishes to take its 
teacher education responsibilities seriously should establish the 
closest possible cooperative relationships with one or more school 
systems to their mutual advantage. 

I think I know what must be running through the minds of most 
of you, namely, that this somewhat extensive process cannot be 
completed within the usual undergraduate curriculum. This is 
perfectly correct and no state should expect its higher institu- 
tions accredited for teacher education purposes to do so. As I 
see it, there is no longer any reasonable excuse for attempting 
this task in less than five years. The nature of the teacher’s 
responsibilities requires it ; the supply of available teachers justi- 
fies it and the public cannot afford to hold the teacher in any less 
esteem. The colleges of liberal arts should do everything in their 
power to cooperate in bringing about this minimum program for 
the preparation of secondary school teachers. 








A STATEMENT* 


FRANK AYDELOTTE 
PRESIDENT, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


AM glad to take advantage of the opportunity kindly offered 
me by the editor of the Phoenix to make a statement to the 
student body. My decision, which was announced Saturday, to 
leave Swarthmore and go to the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, was the hardest I have ever made. Only a man who 
has had a similar experience will know what it means to my wife 
and me to leave this place, in which we have put so much of our 
lives, how painful it is to pull up roots which have struck as deep 
down into the soil as ours have here. Nevertheless, the reasons 
for our decision seem to me clear, and I am eager that every 
member of the student body and faculty, of the Board and 
alumni, and every friend of the College, should understand why 
we are doing what we propose to do. 

I came to Swarthmore with a purpose. For many years before 
1921 I had been deeply concerned with the way in which the con- 
ventional course-and-hour system and the methods of mass edu- 
cation in this country prevented the best and most ambitious stu- 
dents from developing as they should. I was also concerned by 
the way in which the cynical subsidizing of athletic teams con- 
fused moral values in an activity about which healthy young men 
and women naturally and rightly felt intensely, and I have often 
wondered what college officials, who resorted to unfair methods 
to win athletic contests, expected their graduates to do when they 
were confronted with still greater temptations in afterlife in the 
sharper contests of business and politics. 

Swarthmore College offered me an ideal opportunity to attack 
these problems in the field which must always be the most impor- 
tant part of our educational process—the undergraduate course. 
The freedom and idealism of our Quaker background, and the 
spirit of fearless endeavor which Dr. Magill instilled into the Col- 
lege in its earliest days, seemed to offer ideal conditions for the 
realization of the daring program which I had in mind. Events 
have proved that I was right. 

* Made to the student body through the Swarthmore Phoeniz, October 17, 
1939, following the announcement of resignation from the presidency. 
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I announced my purposes in coming here in my inaugural 
address, and, indeed, had explained them in detail to members of 
the Board and Faculty and had obtained their approval, before I 
accepted the position. For nearly twenty years we have been 
working out these plans, and I think I can say that by the com- 
bined efforts of Board, Faculty, Alumni and students we have 
brought them to success. Only one group could prove the success 
of our new program, and that was the students. They have, I 
believe, proved it up to the hilt. In graduate schools here and 
abroad, in business and in all the professions they are demon- 
strating daily the value of the training they received at Swarth- 
more as it could be demonstrated in no other way. 

We found that honors work demanded enlargement and im- 
provement of the faculty. Our friends and alumni, with gener- 
osity and devotion which are the marvels of recent academic 
history, during the dark years from 1930-35, furnished us with 
large additional funds to make that improvement possible. Dur- 
ing the years when other college budgets were contracting, ours 
was expanding, and indeed our budget has been larger each year 
than it was the year before during the whole period from 1921 
down to the present. In addition our friends have built for us 
buildings which we needed, and by harder work and saner play 
we have made the life here more beautiful and more in keeping 
with our surroundings. 

All this has been done not without difficulty and not without 
criticism from many whose concern for the college was deep and 
sincere. I have always tried to meet our critics frankly and 
honestly. We owe much to them. Honors work has profited 
greatly by the necessity which we were under to justify our 
methods at every step. Our critics, especially those in the alumni 
body, have been equally fair and generous, and, once they were 
converted, have supported us loyally by words and by gifts of 
overwhelming generosity. 

Swarthmore College is not perfect, but the central purposes 
which I had in mind have been fulfilled. Our accomplishments 
have exerted their influence on other colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Now the opportunity comes to me to 
attack from another angle this central problem of the struggle 
against mediocrity in our higher education. Hard as it is to 
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leave a place which I love so much, I saw from the first that I 
must accept. The same concerns which brought me to Swarth- 
more now compel me to leave. My life here has been one of stir- 
ring adventure, and I have just time for one more adventure in 
the same cause before I am ready to retire from active work. 

I have been nearly twenty years at Swarthmore and have 
signed the diplomas of more than half of the living graduates of 
the College. Nearly nine-tenths of the faculty are my appoint- 
ments, and more than half of the members of the Board have been 
elected since I came in 1921. 

I hold in deepest reverence the spirit of the Society of Friends, 
which is the oldest and most fundamental tradition of the Col- 
lege. I have studied Quakerism and tried to induce successive 
generations of students, whatever their religious faith, to try to 
learn to understand the Quaker character of the College. I am 
sure that those who have done so have had their lives enriched 
thereby. I have a deep concern that my successor should be a 
man who believes in the things for which the College stands. I 
have said to the members of the Board that they should take as 
much time as is necessary in making their choice, and I have 
explained to the Trustees of the Institute for Advanced Study 
that my first obligation is to Swarthmore and that I must remain 
at my post here until the right man can be found to take over 
my work. 

Indeed my wife and I will do more than that. No one who 
loves Swarthmore ever really leaves it. Our graduates return so 
constantly that I am sometimes a little puzzled to remember 
whether or not they have actually taken their degrees. We shall 
do the same. And when we are not here in person, our affection- 
ate loyalty and our deepest good wishes will always remain with 
the College as I know yours will go with us. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE TO SOUTHERN CULTURE* 


THEODORE H. JACK 
PRESIDENT, RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


WHILE the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Southern Asso- 

ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools is in session in 
Memphis, the various activities and the many different types of 
institutions represented in its membership are being presented in 
a series of radio programs. My especial task in the series is to 
present certain facts in connection with the work of the College 
of Liberal Arts, and my specific subject is the contribution of the 
liberal college to Southern culture. 

There should not be any conflict between lighthouses. Educa- 
tional institutions may very properly and very truthfully be 
compared to lighthouses. There should be no rivalry between 
institutions of different types except the rivalry of service, and 
their only competition should rest in the desire to render the 
greatest possible service to the cause of human enlightenment 
and human development. 

Every institution, every type of institution, represented in our 
membership has its particular task to perform, its particular ob- 
ject to achieve, its particular contribution to make. We are 
united in a common cause. I make no invidious comparisons. I 
rejoice in the achievements of our educational institutions of 
whatever type or character. But I am charged with responsi- 
bility of presenting the peculiar contributions of the College of 
Liberal Arts. 

What we call today the College of Liberal Arts is distinct from 
the professional school, the teachers college, the engineering col- 
lege, and the technical institute. Its contribution in the educa- 
tional field lies largely in a different sphere or area from such 
institutions. Historically, the College of Liberal Arts is the 
original type of educational service in our country and is, there- 
fore, the forerunner of them all. Prior to the war between the 


* An address delivered over radio station WMC, Memphis, Tennessee, March 
29, 1939, in connection with the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Association, reprinted from The Southern Association Quarterly, August, 
1939, 
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states, the College of Liberal Arts in the South held almost ex- 
clusive occupation of the field of higher education. Almost the 
entire educational impact in the South before the war came from 
it. It is a significant thing that the Southern Association itself, 
now a group of diverse institutions, was established by a small 
group of Liberal Arts institutions and grew and waxed strong 
under their guidance. Under such leadership a genuine edu- 
cational renaissance came to the South. In this connection those 
of us who have worked with him ought never to forget the con- 
tribution made by James H. Kirkland, the founder of our 
Association, long-time Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, the 
greatest educational statesman the South has produced. In him- 
self and in his services he typifies in highest measure the con- 
tribution of the College of Liberal Arts to Southern Culture. 

First of all, then, the College of Arts and Sciences kept alight 
the torch of learning for sweet learning’s sake in a time when it 
bore the only light. Its services might aptly be compared to those 
of the monasteries during the dark ages, when the very founda- 
tions of civilization were like to be undermined. In those days 
the college was the conservator of the records and achievement 
of our past. Though our leaders in statecraft, in law, in medi- 
cine, in theology, and even in the teaching profession were not all 
college graduates, the large majority of them came from the 
colleges and carried into their chosen fields the ability and the 
zeal for service to the common weal acquired in these centers of 
learning and of training. The literature of the South, its 
theology, its legal lore, its medical skill, its devotion to all that is 
fine and noble and enlightening came largely, though not ex- 
clusively, from the inspiration and the teaching of such colleges. 
Even a cursory survey of the factors of culture in the South in 
the ante-bellum days, as we of the South still designate those 
days, indicates clearly the contributions of the old colleges of 
Liberal Arts. Time does not permit a catalogue of this notable 
and unique contribution. 

With the growth of industrialism and the coming of the machine 
age, naturally and properly colleges of a different type and a 
different objective appeared. The College of Liberal Arts no 
longer occupies the field alone, and it is proper and fortunate 
that it should not do so. With the changes in the educational 
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picture brought about by new emphases, the old college has 
fortunately found its field of service more clearly defined. It no 
longer straddles the entire field like an educational colossus. 
It has restricted its field, defined more clearly its objectives, 
strengthened itself anew to meet its peculiar and particular 
responsibilities in a new day and a new society. 

In the face of all the changes in the educational picture during 
the past fifty years, it must be remembered that the Liberal Arts 
College was and continues now to be the foundation on which 
other types of higher educational activities rest. It is the trunk 
of the tree from which these branches radiate. From it still come 
in large measure our leaders in law and medicine, in theology, 
the teaching profession, in the field of the artistic and esthetic, in 
statecraft. 

With the developments of the industrial age and with the larger 
emphasis placed on skills and techniques, it is all the more neces- 
sary for there to be institutions concerning themselves with ab- 
stract thinking, with ideas and ideals rather than with physical 
and material planning. In the industrialized days of the past 
half-century, when great emphasis, properly enough perhaps, has 
been placed on the making of a living, the great contribution to 
human welfare and to social progress has been made by the Liberal 
Arts Colleges in their insistence on and training for the living 
of a socially and spiritually productive life. The trained mind, 
perhaps more than the trained hand, is what the South needs as it 
faces the stark realization that it is the nation’s economic problem 
number one. 

We do not live in a vacuum. In the face of our present social 
and economic problems, we need to be kept aware of the light our 
past experience throws on the present difficulties. Here, too, the 
Arts College has served in a peculiarly able fashion. Such col- 
leges have preserved a knowledge of the past as a light unto our 
feet in the present. 

With the growing emphasis on material production, the arts 
colleges, as the chief conservators of Southern culture, have kept 
alive through the years our love of literature, of the humanities, 
of the pure sciences, with the ideal that life does not consist in 
the number of our possessions but rather that life is enriched and 
glorified through knowledge, through an appreciation of the 
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good, the true, and the beautiful—the abundant life of the 
Spirit. 

Peculiarly, in these days and times, let us never forget what our 
Southern culture, our Southern civilization owes to the College 
of Liberal Arts in the preservation and the inculcation of our 
priceless heritage of liberty. The lessons of history, the princi- 
ples of government, a clearer understanding of our constitutional 
frame—these are in large part a significant contribution of the 
colleges throughout the years. It little matters if we gain the 
whole world and lose our souls, our hard-won liberties, our right 
to think for ourselves, to govern ourselves, to worship our God 
according to the dictates of our own consciences. Say what you 
will, the colleges of liberal arts are our bulwark in such thinking 
and in such indoctrination. To think is more important than to 
do, for what we do, and how we do it, depends so largely on what 
we think. Never has our section needed more the sound thinker 
to guide us in our actions. All through the years this has been 
a contribution to culture of our liberal colleges. They nobly con- 
tinue to render this high service. Matthew Arnold once defined 
culture as ‘‘a disinterested endeavor after perfection and a 
familiarity with the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.’’ 

In the troublous times of the Seventeenth Century in England, 
John Milton in his essay on Education defined the type of educa- 
tion most necessary and helpful in such perilous times: ‘‘I call, 
therefore, a complete and generous education that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices both public and private, in peace and in war.’’ Milton 
might well have been characterizing the very type of education 
which the arts colleges have been fostering throughout their 
whole history. That, today, is the credo of the colleges. And in 
that rests in large measure the contributions of our Southern 
colleges of liberal arts to Southern culture. 

The college of today in America must be a place where a 
courageous independence of thought is fostered side by side with 
an ardent love for truth and righteousness. There is no phase 
of civic, social, political, and industrial life that it must not study 
so as to be able to show the true relation of every tendency to 
those higher interests, the moral and spiritual good of society. 
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‘‘Not only must the college be the leader in the intellectual 
life of society, but it must be the mother of reforms. The college 
of today may often have to defy the public on new questions, but 
it must bravely yet sympathetically instruct the people. It 
must fight against prejudice wisely. It must undermine that 
conservatism that never learns anything or ever does anything. 
It must curb the fast spirit of the times that takes no account of 
the past. It must stand like a wall against a too one-sided de- 
velopment of society in any aspect whatever. It must have in it 
the eyes of prophets who foresee dangers and have the moral cour- 
age to forewarn us of them. While it must not truckle to the 
whims of its own generation, still it must be as responsive to the 
real needs of the present age as a mother is to the needs of her 
child. No man is fit to be in a college chair, where thinking is 
a business, who does not leave his generation richer, either in the 
amount of knowledge, or in the application of knowledge to 
human needs, than it was when he found it. Productiveness is a 
criterion of fitness for this pursuit.’’ 

Thus the College of Liberal Arts has served in the development 
of Southern culture; thus it is determined still to serve in the 
years that are before us. 








THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT AS A LEADER* 


W. H. COWLEY 
PRESIDENT, HAMILTON COLLEGE 













J,IGHTEEN months ago when my election to the presidency of 

Hamilton College was announced, I received an interesting 
telegram. It came from a college president whom I knew well 
and who had made a great success of his administration. It 
read : 





























‘*A recent study has demonstrated that the average college 
president is able to hold his job for about six years. This 
is a sour note with which to welcome you into the most pre- 
carious of professions, but my welcome is hearty and un- 
stinted. If you can take the gaff, you’ll love it. More 
power to the muscles around your jawbone. You’ll be 
using them now more than any others.’’ 


Since I have been a college president for only fifteen months, 
I’m not yet old enough in the profession to comment authorita- 
tively upon the soundness of this serio-comic welcome. Judging 
from the fact that I’ve added fifteen pounds to my weight during 
the past year, the gaff has not been so bad as it has been painted 
—or perhaps the presidential honeymoon is not yet over. In any 
event, I’m delighted to have been invited to participate in the 
induction of President Arnold this morning. 

Mr. President, I’m sure you will find your new profession not 
only interesting but fascinating. I’m delighted to welcome you 
into the guild of college presidents and to congratulate Hartwick 
upon your selection. You have come to the helm of a relatively 
new college, and under your wise and capable leadership may it 
go far. All of us engaged in higher education have a common 
cause and a common purpose, and your success will be likewise 
our success. More power not only to your jawbone in speaking 
eloquently for higher education and for Hartwick, but more 
power, too, in your thoughtful direction of its affairs and of its 
future. 

I welcome you not only as a colleague in administration but 
also because both you and I started our careers as psychologists. 


* Address delivered at induction of President Henry J. Arnold at Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, New York, October 21, 1939. 
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We have now undertaken new, more exacting and more exciting 
adventures. You will perhaps recall the definition of psychology 
evolved by a British psychologist thirty or forty years ago. He 
had had a very unsuccessful time with his researches, and in de- 
spair he defined psychology as ‘‘A blind man in a dark cellar 
looking for a black cat that isn’t there.”’ 

There are some, I imagine, who would propose that this defini- 
tion is applicable to college presidents too. They are, however, 
quite wrong. We college presidents may be blind and we may be 
groping in dark cellars, but make no mistake, the cat is most 
surely tuere. If we have the intelligence and the ingenuity to 
lure him to us, we can lead him into the light. That constitutes 
the fascination of the job of being a college president. 

I shall not attempt to suggest what the cat symbolizes. To 
some he will symbolize the student body which needs to be led 
out of the dark cellar of ignorance into the light of a better 
knowledge and understanding of the world. To some he will 
symbolize the faculty who often, so it is alleged, delight to live 
in the darkness of opinions with which the president does not 
agree. To others he will symbolize the board of trustees who 
occasionally have stubborn ideas which the president finds dark 
indeed. You will find therefore, Mr. President, that instead of 
one cat being in the cellar, there are several. Your major job is 
to discover their whereabouts, to tame and to lead them. 

You won’t, of course, have much trouble discovering them. 
They’ll soon be meowing—and perhaps all at once. Then the 
taming and the leading must begin. Of taming I can say little 
since each man has his own techniques and since your long and 
wide experience as an administrator has already made you an 
accomplished artist. I prefer, therefore, to discuss leadership. 
Above all else a college president, it seems to me, must be a 
leader. He must lead his students, his faculty and his board. 
You, Mr. President, have been elevated to the leadership of this 
institution, and I shall be happy if I may help all three of your 
constituencies to understand what a leader is and how he must 
operate. A leader must depend, of course, upon the understand- 
ing of those he attempts to lead, and it is my hope that in these 
brief remarks I may facilitate your leadership task. 

I begin with a definition. A leader, students of society agree, is 
an individual who is going somewhere and is able to persuade 
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others to come along with him. He has a goal and he has persua- 
sive powers. He knows what he wants and is able to convince other 
people that they should follow him. This definition leads imme- 
diately to a distinction. Many a man who holds a position of 
leadership fails to lead. He is therefore a headman but not a 
leader. For example, Lincoln was a great leader, but in the face 
of an impending national crisis his predecessor, Buchanan, 
merely marked time. Theodore Roosevelt was a remarkable 
leader, but Calvin Coolidge will go down in history as a headman 
because his program consisted chiefly of a desire to maintain the 
status quo. To bring the distinction closer home, it must be 
obvious to everyone that many a captain of a college team and 
many a president of a student organization must be listed as a 
headman rather than as a leader. Such men come into office for 
various reasons, but they set up no distinctive goals and fre- 
quently they are able to win but passive support even in the 
maintenance of the existing order of things. 

This distinction between leaders and headmen is of great sig- 
nificance because life is not static; it is always on the move; and 
change, not inertness, is the law of life. Plato expressed the on- 
moving quality of nature when he wrote that ‘‘nothing ever is 
but is always becoming.’’ This is but a simple statement of the 
principle of evolution. Life is synonymous with movement. 
Movement means change. And change, to be desirable, must be 
controlled. Those who control and direct change are the leaders. 
Those who hold positions of potential leadership, but who have 
no program of change, are merely headmen and will be pushed 
into change despite themselves. 

The success of a college president is determined largely by his 
leadership abilities. If he is merely a headman, he may keep his 
institution running smoothly but he will not carry it forward. 
If he is to be a leader, he must first have a program and second, 
he must have the ability to sell his program to his potential fol- 
lowers—his students, his faculty and his trustees. He must also 
determine what sort of a leader he is going to be and on this 
score, it seems to me, he has two choices. He can be a dictator 
or a democratic leader, and if he is wise, he will choose to be the 
latter. I say this even though the great presidents of colleges 
and universities in the United States almost to a man have been 
dictators. 
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Consider, for example, Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. For 
forty years he controlled the destinies of Harvard with powers 
almost as great as those of Hitler. The same is true of Andrew 
D. White at Cornell, of James B. Angell of Michigan and to a 
somewhat lesser degree of Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins. 
All these men, however, held their presidencies in the nineteenth 
century. They followed the mores of their times and were 
counterparts in education of such industrialists as Gould, 
Vanderbilt, Hill and Rockefeller. The times, however, have 
changed. We have become more self-conscious about democracy, 
and many of us are convinced that if civilization as we know it 
is to be saved from destruction, we must practice as well as talk 
about democracy. To be equal to the demands and responsi- 
bilities of our generation, the college president of today must, 
therefore, be a democratic rather than a dictatorial leader. 

This, it seems to me, means that he and his associates must fol- 
low three democratic principles of administration: 1, the board 
of trustees must be democratic and not dictatorial, 2, the faculty 
must have freedom of speech on academic policies and 3, the stu- 
dents must have practise in the democratic management of their 
own affairs. 

I wish it were possible to enlarge upon each of these principles 
at length, but since everyone I am sure is anxious to hear Presi- 
dent Arnold’s inaugural address, I shall touch only the high 
spots. Consider first democracy in the board of trustees. I have 
had close associations with but two boards of trustees, and so my 
experience is limited; but the experience has shown me how 
wonderful a democratic board can be and how terrible a dicta- 
torial board must be. A democratic board, such as we have at 
Hamilton, operates on the principle that the president is the 
leader and that its responsibility is to advise and counsel with 
their leader in determining policies. On the other hand, a dicta- 
torial board considers the president not to be the leader but 
rather a mere employee to follow its bidding. Policies are deter- 
mined by the board or by a cabal within the board. The presi- 
dent takes orders and fears to take any position of leadership 
lest the board fall upon him in wrath. Under such a dictatorial 
board I have seen a great university lose so much ground that it 
will take decades for it to recover. Under such a board I have 
seen the president lose all of his leadership potentialities and 
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become the meekest of headmen. Under such a board I came to 
believe that General Goethals was right when he castigated the 
Panama Canal Building Board with the observation that ‘‘all 
boards are long, narrow and wooden.”’ 

I have no knowledge, President Arnold, of the Board of 
Trustees of Hartwick, but under your capable leadership, I doubt 
not that it will be a democratic board—a board that will vote 
you down when you are wrong, but a board that will counsel and 
advise, a board that will encourage you to be its leader. 

Every new president, I imagine, begins his work with great 
plans, but sooner or later he runs into faculty opposition. Then 
he has his opportunity to prove whether or not he really believes 
in the second of the three principles to which I have referred, 
the principle of freedom of speech for the faculty on questions 
of academic policy. Being human the president, when he is 
opposed, is tempted to push the opposition aside; but if he is 
really democratic in his philosophy and methods, he will give his 
opponents not only a full hearing but he will also submit his 
program to the test of a majority vote. The accepted definition 
of a leader, I would remind you, is a man who is going some- 
where and who has the ability to persuade others to follow him. 
The second half of the definition is as important as the first. To 
have a goal, no matter how desirable or how reasonable, is not 
enough. One must have the ability to convince others, in this 
instance, the faculty, that the goal is just as desirable and just 
as reasonable as it seems to him. 

One of the chief responsibilities of a president, therefore, is 
the education of his faculty to see the problems of the institution 
as broadly and as completely as he tries to see them and then to 
persuade a majority that his course of action is the right course 
of action. Above all else he must establish the fact in the minds 
of every member of the faculty that one may differ with the 
president and not endanger his job. When a president can 
achieve that, he becames a democratic president and not before. 

I wish it were possible to enlarge upon this second principle, 
but I must move on to the third, to the principle that democracy 
must be taught to students through their own participation in self- 
government. The other evening I heard a German expatriate 
talk about the Weimar Republic in Germany and the difficulties 
which it encountered. He summed up his remarks by observing 
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that the Weimar Republic could not possibly succeed because the 
people of Germany had had no experience in democratic govern- 
ment. In America we talk much about democracy, but I am 
convinced that unless we give our students practise in demo- 
eratic self-goverment through the management of their own 
affairs in college, they cannot be expected to practise democracy 
when they take their places in the community. We have in the 
colleges a remarkable opportunity to educate our students to 
their responsibilities as citizens, and a college president who neg- 
lects to develop this opportunity is overlooking, it seems to me, 
one of the most significant challenges of his office. 

Our society is dominated by leaders. Our student life is, in 
turn, dominated by student leaders. If while in college these 
leaders may learn the nature of leadership and more particularly 
the nature of democratic leadership, we shall go a long way to- 
ward the protection and preservation of our democratic Ameri- 
can institutions. May I give but one illustration. Twenty years 
ago a New England college stamped out drunkenness among its 
students. It achieved this not by administrative policing and 
espionage but by the education of its student leaders to the im- 
plications of intoxication. The leaders thereupon accepted the 
responsibility for decent behavior and by democratic methods 
put a prompt stop to drunkenness. Everyone who participated 
in that adventure grew richer from the experience, and I am con- 
vinced that the leaders, in particular, have become better citizens 
and stronger exponents of democracy because of the part that 
they played. 

Mr. President, I have already talked too long. I have merely 
touched the surface of what seems to me to be a very important 
topic. I am so new as a college president that I have not sought 
to give you advice but rather to clarify my own thinking about 
my own job. These three principles which I have so sketchily 
discussed are, it must be obvious to you, the principles by which 
I hope to abide. If my fifteen months of presidential activity 
and thought have utility for you, I shall be happy. 

Of this, however, I am sure: you have been called to a position 
of leadership. Beyond doubt you know where you are going. I 
wish you great good fortune in persuading your students, your 
faculty and your board to follow you and, by following you, to 
develop a greater Hartwick. 




















THE CHURCH IN THE COLLEGE* 


WALTER A. JESSUP 
PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


N occasion such as this affords opportunity for a review of 
condition, a recheck of purpose, a re-affirmation of faith. 
While it is true that college fiscal officers always keep an inven- 
tory of capital and operate on a budget, yet with a change in 
administration a long look into the future of these financial prob- 
lems is the order of the day. The superintendent of buildings 
and grounds always keeps watch on the physical plant with an 
eye to the need of repair and improvements and replacements, 
but we may expect now a more thoroughgoing study of the physi- 
cal needs of the institution. The registrar is always prepared 
to report on the credit status of each and every student: Where 
did he come from? How far has he come?—and sometimes the 
registrar can give a good idea of how far he will go. In these 
days, however, we need not be surprised to hear of attempts to 
find better ways of measuring progress toward the goal of under- 
standing than through mere accumulation of credit hours. 

The faculty, while a bit hazy sometimes on the larger issues of 
the college, may always be counted on to defend departmental 
interests. The students are required constantly to tell all they 
know in the classroom and the office but, with the new ideas about 
the obligation of the college in guidance and placement, students 
are now called upon to reveal their innermost souls in response to 
the ever-widening battery of tests—intelligence tests, psychologi- 
cal tests and all the rest. As for the trustees, while it is true that 
they are legally responsible for everything, all too frequently 
they are a trifle vague about their function and sometimes they 
are a little bewildered about the whole affair, willing to help but 
not always certain how to go about it. 

Over and above all these components, conditioning every step, 
is the fact that the institution is operating in a highly competi- 
tive field in which there is a constant struggle for favorable con- 
sideration by real and potential supporters, supporters who will 
give money or furnish students. There is a constant struggle 


* Address delivered at the inauguration of Herbert John Burgstahler as 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University, October 20, 1939. 
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among the institutions not only for this money and these students 
but for teachers who will be effective in doing the job. It is hard 
to think of a more highly competitive condition in any business 
in the land. 

A newly-appointed trustee may be surprised to find not only 
that he must deal with the institution itself—its curriculum, its 
staff, its students, its traditions and ideals—but that the institu- 
tion is one of many, all played upon by more or less definitely 
unified forces that often arise outside and apart from the institu- 
tion, forces that cannot be ignored. These forces may be of every 
sort, some rigid and exacting, some loose but none the less com- 
pelling. They vary in type from the specific and definite agree- 
ments set up by professions, such as the pre-medical requirements 
in. the undergraduate college to meet the standards for admission 
to medical schools, on the one hand, to vogue and fashion in 
things educational, on the other. The certificate requirements 
for entrance to the teaching profession place a definite restriction 
on the studies of the undergraduate who expects to teach. The 
trustee may also find that the mores of the college itself are not 
to be considered lightly. The professional schools, whether of 
engineering, medicine, law and so on, are so hedged about b; 
regulations of one and another sort that the typical trustee finds 
himself able to exercise little leadership or even choice in these 
areas. Institutions as a whole are subject to continuous scru- 
tiny from outside agencies. Each type of institution, public or 
private, participates in the various voluntary accrediting agen- 
cies such as the Association of American Universities, as well as 
regional and professional standardizing groups, and conforms to 
their requirements. The overwhelming tendency today is to con- 
form to these various pressures whether exerted on students or 
on staff. At the same time it should not be forgotten that the 
working membership of such associations and groups as these is 
composed predominantly of faculty members. 

While these forces do change, their direction cannot be altered 
suddenly by a head-on attack. Thus a trustee, whether of a pub- 
lic or a private institution, discovers himself to be in a situation 
full of commitments, conventions and pressures that are likely to 
keep him humble. 

Even this hasty look at the college shows something of its 
many-sidedness. Not only is a going American college an exceed- 
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ingly busy spot but it is filled with many of the tensions of the 
market-place. Problems of all sorts abound. How can these 
problems be sorted out so as to distinguish the big from the little, 
the temporary from the permanent, those that may be compro- 
mised from those that involve principle? Fortunate is the col- 
lege that can keep its attention on its essential problem rather 
than wear itself out on minor matters. Many things are not 
worth worrying about in the light of the larger purpose of the 
institution. 

How did colleges come to be? Why were they created? Who 
wanted them, for what purpose? Who wants them now, and for 
what purpose? We can have no clear answer to these and similar 
questions unless we go back to the earlier period of the Middle 
Ages that marks the establishment of the colleges and universi- 
ities. These institutions, large or small, rich or poor, good or 
otherwise, all have their roots deep in the past of a thousand 
years ago. They were a product of their time. People were 
hungry for knowledge of a world that they did not understand ; 
to use a bit of our current patter, they found themselves in a 
changing world. Acting through existing institutions of church 
and state, they developed institutions of learning, and modern 
colleges and universities came into existence. The peculiar prob- 
lems of the university were recognized by special dispensation of 
the spiritual and political leaders. The rights of the student, 
the rights of the faculty and the rights of the community were 
thus established early in our history. The very term ‘‘town and 
gown,’’ which has been in use since the early days of the uni- 
versities of Paris and Oxford shows the closeness of the relation- 
ships and at the same time the sharpness of the distinctions that 
have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

With the development of the new world, European ideas of 
higher education were quickly adopted by our American fore- 
bears. One of the most dramatic parts of our early history has 
to do with the triumphal spread of colleges that followed the 
settlement of our frontier. Learning moved into every section of 
the land. Harvard has just celebrated its tercentenary; Ohio 
Wesleyan will celebrate its hundredth anniversary within a 
couple of years. What once were the frontiers of our higher edu- 
eation are frontiers no longer. 
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In much of this development the church had a hand. The 
close relationship of church and school was recognized from the 
beginning. The church not only gave special meaning to the 
work of the college but kept constant oversight; Harvard and 
Yale were from the beginning under the watchful eye of the 
church ; members of the Congregational Church retained seats on 
their boards of trustees for generations. When during the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century the president of Yale and some of 
the faculty decided to enter the Church of England, they with- 
drew from the college. Columbia University, as Kings College, 
was associated with the Church of England. These instances of 
the closeness of church and college are far more nearly typical 
than exceptional in our land. 

Indeed church colleges have expressed all of the many denomi- 
national preferences, from Catholics to Latter Day Saints, with 
different institutions for different sects within the denomination 
to accommodate all kinds of Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and what not. It should not be forgotten that even from the 
Middle Ages the church assumed special protectorship over the 
whole field of education. The Catholic Church has long main- 
tained a complete system of education extending from the pre- 
school through the graduate and professional levels. The Quakers 
of England led the way in the development of free schools on the 
lower levels in the great industrial centers. The public schools 
of Philadelphia started as Sunday schools under church auspices. 
Clergymen were very generally sought as heads of the early state 
institutions. Today state educational institutions are very cor- 
dial toward the good offices of the church through the Wesley 
Foundations, the Westminster Clubs, the Menorah Societies, the 
Newman Clubs, schools of religion. These and many other organ- 
izations of similar purpose afford perfect evidence of continuing 
church interest in education. 

With the general acceptance of the college idea has come the 
establishment of tax-supported institutions of all kinds—state 
universities, state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, state 
teachers colleges, urban universities, junior colleges, and the like. 
The United States Office of Education now reports upon more 
than 1700 different higher educational institutions of one or 
another type, registering more than a million and a quarter 
students. 
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With the passage of time, the leadership of the church in the 
matter of the establishment, support and control of colleges has 
been taken over by the political state. Forty years ago some 
three hundred and sixty colleges were listed in the United States 
government reports under denominational categories, and this 
was an increase of forty over the previous decade. Of this num- 
ber, seventy-nine were claimed by the followers of John Wesley. 
Today, through consolidations or through shifts in control, the 
total number of Protestant colleges has dropped to fewer than 
two hundred as reported in the American Council on Education 
Directory. Of this number, the Methodists, North and South, 
claim fewer than fifty. The Catholic colleges have increased 
during that same period from sixty to one hundred and five. 

On the whole, all colleges have tended to become alike. All of 
them have responded to the same social pressures, all of them 
have adopted much the same concept of college life. Many col- 
leges have frankly severed their official connection with denomi- 
nations; others which have retained the denominational relation- 
ship have sought to demonstrate their broadmindedness by dis- 
claiming sectarian narrowness in every way. The state institu- 
tions have encouraged churches to establish working religious 
units within their walls. Some of the most powerful pleas for 
spiritual and religious education have come in recent years from 
state sources. It is hard to see much difference in the spiritual 
and religious life on the campuses of the church colleges and 
those of the state or independent institutions. Unfortunately, 
neither stands any too high in this respect. They both reflect the 
values of the modern world which moves in the direction of per- 
fecting a mechanistic and materialistic order through approach- 
ing the problems of life by purely intellectual analysis to be fol- 
lowed by broad humanitarian changes in the social order. Many 
of us hold that we should strive to go deeper into the whole prob- 
lem, with faith to believe that man is more than a cog in a vast 
machine, that a citizen is more than state fodder and that social 
problems cannot be solved by simple economic steps, even though 
we attain the Utopia of ‘‘thirty dollars every Thursday.”’ 

Everyone knows that Greek education in the days of Aristotle 
sought to produce citizens who were persons, who were free in 
their intellectual processes. Contrast the current practice in cer- 
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tain parts of the world, where the individual becomes a pawn of 
the state, devoid of freedom or responsibility. Certainly we have 
something to learn from this earlier humanistic concept of edu- 
cation held by the Greeks. The modern conception of individual 
freedom and the development of human personality has its roots 
in the church. The teaching of Jesus, brought down to us 
through two thousand years, still applies. The church has put 
meaning into life; it has put meaning into education. Few 
would challenge the words of Henry Pritchett: 


Education is a single process and moral and religious 
instruction must accompany other instruction, and the 
schools and colleges are perhaps slowly, but none the less 
sincerely, attempting to accomplish this end. It will go 
forward in such proportion as the religious bodies them- 
selves can bring their support to religious teaching as dis- 
tinguished from denominational teaching. 


This spiritual interpretation of life has been a precious possession 
of the church college. It is its Ark of the Covenant and should 
be treasured accordingly. In the current struggle for existence, 
the college of liberal arts has, in all too many cases, forgotten its 
treasure and sought to be all things to all men. Small colleges 
have split up their current curricula, have changed their offer- 
ings in order to compete with big institutions. In the scramble, 
they have done poorly what some other institutions could do well, 
and have in the process neglected the things for which they were 
created and for which they are still pre-eminently fitted. 

Neither the church college nor the church itself can rest on its 
laurels. We have noted that the church colleges, with the excep- 
tion of those of the Catholic Church, have declined in number 
through recent years. If we may judge the future by the past, 
the percentage of colleges with close denominational control will 
continue to decline. We have also noted the steady increase of 
tax-supported institutions. More than that, the growth in enrol- 
ment in the public institutions is increasing at an accelerated 
rate. Arnett has recently reported in this field that even in the 
east the enrolment in state universities has increased more 
rapidly than in the private institutions, and that for arts, litera- 
ture and science alone the percentage of increase in enrolment 
was more than four times as great in tax-supported institutions 
as in the private institutions, while enrolment in private insti- 
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tutions in these departments stood still. It should be realized, 
in this connection, that a few institutions limit attendance but 
this fact need not modify the general conclusion. Not only are 
the tax-supported institutions growing more rapidly but a recent 
report from the United States Office of Education draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there has been a definite increase in per- 
centage of gifts to publicly supported institutions. Surely few 
persons believe at the moment that we are entering a period of 
either easy expansion or of easy money for the church college. 
The greater is the reason to treasure all the resources we possess. 

All of which means that every college that expects to continue 
to exist needs to be on the alert to see to it that it gives of its best. 
It cannot depend upon any special type of control to keep it 
going. It is not enough that it be a Methodist college. It must 
be a worthy college. It must have a love of learning and a 
willingness to accept its spiritual obligation and an eagerness to 
discharge them, not adequately but superlatively. 

In the struggle for academic existence, Ohio Wesleyan is favor- 
ably situated. Through nearly a century it has withstood the 
storm and stress of life. The University can boast of its physical 
equipment, the quality of its staff, the distinction of its alumni 
and the nobility of its tradition. It has served the church, it has 
served the state, it has served society and it has served the indi- 
vidual. This has not been an easy road. There is nothing to 
indicate that the future road will be any easier than that of the 
past. It will take all the skill, wisdom and consecration that can 
be invoked to keep the institution up to its possibilities in the 
struggle to serve youth in our national life. 
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PRINCIPLES AND ACTION IN CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
EDUCATION * 


MOTHER GRACE C. DAMMANN 
PRESIDENT, MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


EPUCATION simply amounts to an unfolding of the totality 

of truth presented to the child at its mother’s knee. When 
he learns from his first teacher that God is,—that He is the crea- 
tor of all things,—that man is a creature composed of body and 
soul, created to enjoy God forever in Heaven, he has been given 
simpliciter the totality of being. The work of the educator con- 
sists thereafter merely in making explicit the riches of under- 
standing, knowledge and wisdom handed out so fearlessly to the 
small baptized child as he begins his adventure of life. Even 
before ‘‘all that there is to know’’ has been given to the awaken- 
ing mind, the child has been trained to use right means to right 
ends without his having any reaction to other than sense realities. 
From mere physical training and the development of dispositions 
we go on to the formation of habits in the child as soon as he has 
attained the use of reason. As the educational process develops 
and he learns more of God and of men and of nature, in other 
words, as the implicit is made more explicit, he is trained by prac- 
tice, by imitation, by correction, by exhortation, by the presenta- 
tion of ideals, ever growing in the intellectual and moral virtues, 
in wisdom and in grace before God and man. But always, doing 
follows knowing, if not the knowing of the pupil the superior 
knowing of the teacher. When we reach the last stage of general 
education at the college level, the great final opportunity is given 
us to deal with principles and causes, to communicate to those 
passing from the adolescent to the adult stage first and secondary 
principles of reason and of faith which are to guide them forever 
in the use of means. Not that their whole previous education has 
neglected these—far from it—but they have been for the most 
part present implicitly, taken for granted. Now the moment 
comes to see that first principles are realized to work out their 
applications, to show them as basis for the secondary principles 
which form the causalities of special fields of knowledge, to ‘‘ex- 


* Digest of paper read at the University and College Department Meeting 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, 1939. 
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plicate’’ the comprehension of familiar ideas, to penetrate the 
content of the expression—‘‘final end,’’ in other words, to make 
them Catholic thinkers, not mere echoes of lecturers or phono- 
graph records of text books. . . . The student at the college level 
has reached the stage of development where knowledge must begin 
to be scientific knowledge—knowledge of things by their causes 
and in their relationships—not of mere isolated facts and truths. 
All that can be given them at the outset is of course elementary 
but far from superficial. . . . What should be asked then of the 
professor of Philosophy at the very outset of college life is a very 
fundamental and elementary blocking out of the entire field of 
Philosophy in such a way that the students are not introduced to 
the more abstruse philosophical discussions but that the under- 
lying causes of all that they have learned hitherto are unfolded 
before them very simply. It is utterly useless, however, to give 
them this introduction to Philosophy unless every other teacher 
with whom they come in contact knows what they are being given 
and is in accord with the conviction that it needs to be real and 
dynamic in every field of knowledge. It is only in this way that 
the intellectual habits of intelligence, knowledge and wisdom will 
be cultivated. 

The same thing holds good for the teachings of those funda- 
mental revealed truths which are the bases and the co-ordinating 
elements of all the structure which we seek to build up in the 
Religion courses. These courses at the college level should really 
be—should they not?— elementary courses in Dogmatic, Moral 
and Ascetical Theology. In this subject, no less than in the sub- 
ject of Philosophy, every professor on the Campus is responsible, 
when opportunity offers, as it so often does, for the illustration 
and the application of its foundation principles—our supernat- 
ural destiny, Redemption, grace, life in Christ, union in His 
Mystical Body. . . . In order that the teacher can communicate 
this he must have a sense of the whole, a grasp of the reality of 
the supra-sensible, a vitality of intelligence, which enables him 
to make eternal ideas and principles so living that each student 
will, as it were, discover them anew himself. The power of realiz- 
ing obvious and age-old truths so that they may become a personal 
discovery is the surest means of awakening in the student a simi- 
lar grasp of truth, a sense of discovery of reality which Chesterton 
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so keenly felt our modern world needed. When our students 
come to us with the great discovery that two and two cannot pos- 
sibly make anything but four and tell us this with shining eyes, 
we know that we have been faithful instruments. 

All the subjects of knowledge thus dealt with are instruments 
of liberal education through the unfolding of special principles 
linked by an organic connection of truth with truth to the great 
foundations of all knowledge. We live in the world of today and 
principles will remain sterile in the student’s mind unless he is 
given a knowledge of the fields in which these principles should 
be applied, and in which alas! false principles are so widely opera- 
tive. The ‘‘must’’ subject of the educational world today—‘‘the 
social sciences’’—ceases to be pre-professional or tendentious or 
the tool of ‘‘ideologies,’’ when thus taught. The habit of pru- 
dence—the choice of right means for right ends,—the hierarchy 
of goods—the subordination of the material to the spiritual, of 
the merely natural to the supernatural, take on a new meaning 
when social problems are faced. Surely the study of man’s rela- 
tions with man becomes a liberalizing one in the truest sense when 
it is controlled by the intellectual virtues of knowledge, wisdom 


and prudence. 








FRONTIERS OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE* 


HENRY J. ARNOLD 
PRESIDENT, HARTWICK COLLEGE 


N times like these, when the institutions of Democracy are being 
assailed on every hand, it is well that occasions such as this 
provide opportunity for a show of strength and conviction with 
respect to the ultimate aims of education and culture in America. 
I have chosen as the subject of my address: ‘‘Frontiers of Chris- 
tian Culture.’’ More specifically, we shall consider the subject 
in terms of the present day, with the further limitation that only 
a few of the recognizable frontiers of culture will be discussed. 

The frontiers of countries are the border regions of settlement 
and civilization. They are regions, the exploration and settle- 
ment of which require courage, persistence and cooperation on 
the part of those who would establish their homes and industries 
there. 

Menial frontiers, likewise, are areas of psychic activity and 
energy, supposedly located at the border regions of conscious- 
ness, concerning the nature of which the psychologist knows com- 
paratively little as yet, but which nevertheless offer fruitful 
opportunities in exploration. 

The analogy can also be carried over into the realm of the 
social. Human experience has taught us that there are vast and 
unsettled frontiers in the realm of Christian culture and civili- 
zation. 

The subjugation and settlement of these frontiers likewise offer 
great opportunities to those who have the moral courage, the con- 
viction of faith and the physical hardihood to carry on in the 
face of discouragement and disappointment. 

But what do we mean by culture? 

Thomas Carlyle said, ‘‘The great law of culture is: Let each 
become all that he was created capable of becoming.’’ Emerson’s 
statement points in the same general direction when he says: 
‘*Culture implies all that which gives the mind possession of its 
own powers; as language to the critic, telescope to the astrono- 
mer. It is the suggestion from certain best thoughts, that a man 
has a range of affinities through which he can modulate the vio- 

* Inaugural address delivered October 21, 1939. 
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lence of any master—tones that have a preponderance in his 
scale, and succor him against himself. Culture redresses his 
balance, puts him among his equals and superiors, revives the 
delicious sense of sympathy and warns him of the dangers of 
solitude and repulsion.’’ 

In recent times culture has been given a more social interpre- 
tation. In this sense we may think of culture as a condition of 
society when the control of nature and natural impulses is so 
regulated that a harmonious balance of the spiritual and the 
material results. 

President Hutchins has pessimistically pointed out that in the 
educational field we seem to have come to a state of utter help- 
lessness in culture. Albert Schweitzer contends that there is no 
such thing in contemporary life as culture. What we call cul- 
ture he says, lacks that central luminous ideal. President John 
Mackay of Princeton Theological Seminary warns that we are 
trying to make a psychological interpretation do duty for a 
living God—and it can’t be done. The Christian conception of 
culture would therefore demand that we infuse into our cultural 
pattern a sense of the living God. We must say and approve and 
affirm that man can be adequately understood only as a child of 
God. 

I think it is a serious error to assume that Christian culture, 
with its emphasis on spiritual values is inferior to secular culture. 
Some of the world’s greatest works in literature, art, music and 
philosophy have been inspired by Christian ideals. Christian 
culture is adaptable to a changing world, to progress, even to this 
century of machinery and social complexity. 

Christian culture is not an ephemeral thing. If it were we 
might turn our backs upon all the rich intellectual and spiritual 
stores of past centuries. Neither is Christian culture a frozen 
thing. If it were, the old narrow classical curriculum would 
suffice. 

It is the clear duty of the college then to expose its students to 
the best thoughts gleaned from all ages and enlarge the capacity 
for their application to the present. 

The first of the frontiers of Christian culture which promises 
great enrichment of life to those who have courage and faith to 
enter upon it is that of spiritual exploration. I fear that there 
is much truth in the charge made by some of our modern 
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prophets that we are gradually developing a race of spiritual 
illiterates. We think of the millions in our land and the thou- 
sands in our cities and villages whose spiritual lives have never 
been quickened, who are devoid of appreciation of beautiful 
music, poetry and art. All of us, I fear, are lacking in such 
spiritual qualities as love, confidence, faith, sympathy and toler- 
ance. 

It is well to remember that it is because of our spiritual powers 
that there is in each of us the possibility of becoming more than 
we have ever been before. The spiritual life is like a great reser- 
voir of power and potentialities. The poet Holmes was undoubt- 
edly thinking of this spiritual energy of the inner life when he 
wrote ‘‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul,’’ and no 
doubt Tennyson was thinking in terms of spiritual power when 
he placed in Sir Galahad’s mouth the words ‘‘ My strength is as 
the strength of ten, because my heart is pure.’’ 

A certain psychologist has estimated that the average person 
employs approximately only 10 per cent of his intellectual capac- 
ity and energy on any day of his active life. If this is true (per- 
sonally I think the psychologist referred to is overly generous) 
it is probably equally true that the average person uses even less 
than 10 per cent of his spiritual powers because he does not 
appreciate their possibilities. 

It would seem that we need to explore with greater determi- 
nation and courage the as yet uncharted and little understood 
frontiers of our spiritual lives. There is need for research in the 
realm of the spiritual quite as much as in the realm of the physi- 
eal. To this frontier of spiritual exploration we should do well 
to respond. 

The second frontier of Christian culture is that which we may 
designate as New Truth. Culture can never be enriched if it bars 
the way to new truth. One of the reasons science has progressed 
more than any other field of knowledge is because it has been 
directed by men who have welcomed new truth whether it sup- 
ported existing ideas or not. 

In a world of constantly increasing enlightenment Christian 
culture has no choice than to keep an open mind to new truth in 
religion, in philosophy, in psychology, the social, physical and 
biological sciences. 
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Much of the confusion and conflict in the social and economic 
life of our time is probably due in large measure to our failure 
to integrate new truth with traditional knowledge and points of 
view. It is to be regretted that while we spend millions in the 
process of discovering new truth, great masses reject the findings 
when they are made available to them. This is notably true in 
the fields of medicine and agriculture, to say nothing of educa- 
tion and social science. 

Generally speaking, our ideas, institutions and methods have 
looked to the past rather than to the future. Our failure to 
transform our culture in accordance with new ideas and new 
discoveries is evidence of the need of a more vigorous attack upon 
this frontier. Christian culture should be prepared for the im- 
pact of new manifestations of God’s revelation in whatever forms 
it may appear. 

A third frontier of Christian culture is that of Social and Eco- 
nomic Justice. 

Normal human beings want to live a full life. While they want 
the necessities to sustain life, they want some comforts to dignify 
life, culture to beautify life and leisure time in which to enjoy 
life. The real test of the success of Christian culture lies in the 
degree to which it enables the mass of people to realize these 
wants and aspirations. As we have come to grips with the 
pressing problems of our democracy during these years of depres- 
sion, we have found a great many weak spots in our socio-eco- 
nomic structure. Chief among these weaknesses is our apparent 
inability to cope successfully with the problem of social and eco- 
nomic injustice as it affects great masses of our people. We have 
come to realize that some pretty vital matters were left out of 
consideration in that older order of specious prosperity, of get- 
rich-quick, of profiteering and exploitation. We realize now that 
the chief thing left out was a genuine concern for the rights of 
the individual. 

On the socio-economic frontier of our nation, Christian culture 
faces some of its most perplexing problems. Certainly we cannot 
hope for an ideal political democracy until we have found a solu- 
tion for the glaring injustices that threaten to nullify the effec- 
tiveness of our democratic institutions. 

On this frontier especially our colleges and universities have 
work to do. No enduring democracy can be founded on mental 
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incapacity. It is a solemn duty of the college to bring every 
student in touch with the broad reaches of political history; the 
underlying causes of the rise and fall of nations, the varying 
forms of political organizations and the basic principles upon 
which our own nation is founded. And even above the privi- 
leges, we need to stress the duties and responsibilities of a citizen 
of the United States. Our colleges should be laboratories of citi- 
zenship in which we demonstrate the desirability and workable- 
ness of representative democracy in the administration of our 
institutions of learning. 

Perhaps the greatest of the four frontiers of Christian culture 
which I have briefly discussed, is that of Christian Education. 
In a certain sense it compasses the other three. Volumes have 
been written and thousands of sermons, lectures and addresses 
have been centered around this subject, but there is now a new 
frontier in Christian education that is waiting to be settled. 

Let us not overlook the fact that Christian education is more 
than the development of physical and mental powers, more than 
progressive adaptation to and within the environment, more than 
the development of traits and capacities, important as these are. 
It is all these and more. It is an emphasis on complete educa- 
tion, including the things of the spirit such as St. Paul had in 
mind when he wrote ‘‘Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.’’ 

Whether we serve or represent colleges of the church or of the 
state, I think we will all agree that it is of primary importance 
that reverence for, and knowledge of, religion should permeate 
our whole educational process. In great moral issues Christian 
attitudes should be emphasized. Respect for human life, private 
property and social justice should be encouraged. 

If we ask how these things can best be accomplished, I venture 
to suggest in the words of William Louis Poteat, ‘‘The Christian 
school is the center for the reorganization of society after the 
mind of Christ and that the very crisis with which we are con- 
fronted may be the hour of aggressive strategy for Christian 
Education.”’ 

At any rate, I am convinced that this is no time to apologize 
or retreat from the field of positive Christian education and 
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training. The startling crime record of our country, the decay of 
religious training in the home, the spread of political corruption 
in municipal, state and national life, the loosened moral stand- 
ards and the general secularization of our civic and social life, 
constitute a challenge to our Churches and their people to 
strengthen their lines along the entire front. I believe, as I hope 
you believe, that a well-educated Christian leadership will pro- 
vide the best possible means of restoring a spiritual balance to 
our distraught world. 

I firmly believe that a new day is dawning for the church- 
related college. Despite the fact that short-sighted and intoler- 
ant critics have for many years predicted the ultimate dissolution 
of our Christian colleges, primarily for lack of support, these 
institutions have come through the disheartening years of depres- 
sion with a truly amazing spirit of confidence in the future, 
coupled with an even stronger conviction that the nation has 
greater need of their ministry than ever before. 

The church-related colleges of America have truths for which 
they contend and principles upon which they stand. They can- 
not be deterred from their fight against the destructive forces of 
pagan culture in modern life. No amount of soft-soaping, dam- 
ning with faint praise, no clever baiting, no white washing nor 
high sounding phrases will tempt these colleges to lay-low. These 
colleges know that without religion education at best is defective 
and incomplete. These colleges are striving to keep Christ in 
education. Its leaders are fighting for a great cause, not alone 
for their institutions. To this cause I too have dedicated the 
past twenty-eight years of my professional life and with the help 
of God, I hope to continue to serve this cause for a while longer. 











THE COLLEGE OF TOMORROW* 


HERBERT J. BURGSTAHLER 
PRESIDENT, OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


HAT shall be the college of tomorrow? Certainly we would 
all agree that the college of tomorrow must be determined 
by the needs of tomorrow. What are those needs? 

We are gathered today at one of the most crucial moments in 
the history of mankind. The principal nations of Europe and 
Asia are at war. Great cities, which it has taken the mind and 
hands of multitudes centuries to develop are béing destroyed. 
Temples and cathedrals that symbolize the spiritual strivings of 
men and that house the public altars of worship are ruthlessly 
despoiled. Civilians, innocent children and mothers—to say 
nothing of the armies—are mowed down under the devastating 
explosions of bombs from the air, as grass is mowed down before 
the sickle. Huge battleships costing tens of millions of dollars, 
in which nations have placed implicit trust as a sure defense, are 
sunk by torpedoes from submarines or bombs from bombing 
planes. 

In a day when the world has become a vast ‘‘whispering gal- 
lery’’ and a veritable neighborhood, through the advent of scien- 
tific discoveries, there have been developed the Maginot and Sieg- 
fried lines costing hundreds of millions of dollars, in a vain 
attempt to separate so-called ‘‘Christian’’ nations. Today there 
is massed on the two western fronts of Germany and France, 
literally millions of men under arms. Everywhere in the world 
the dread monster of fear lurks in the hearts and minds of men, 
they wonder when their nation will be the next to be seized or 
devastated by some imperalistic nation seeking ‘‘living space,”’ 
more commerce, greater power. 

What is the reason for this new barbarism that is sweeping 
over the earth like some dread pestilence? The answer is: selfish- 
ness instead of self-forgetfulness, a hunger for the balance of 
power in might instead of a balance of power in love and coopera- 
tion. The problem we confront out in the world is obviously 
that of learning how to live together amicably and creatively. 

* Inaugural address delivered October 20, 1939. 
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In order that we might discover how to answer the question 
‘‘What shall be the college of tomorrow?’’ we sent out thousands 
of questionnaires to educators, ministers, business men, political 
leaders, alumni of Ohio Wesleyan University. The answers to 
these questionnaires have come back, saying to us, with unequiv- 
ocal language, ‘‘What the world needs today is a personality 
of constructive character, a man who is honest, socially depend- 
able, intellectually curious and creative.’’ 

Now, the college of tomorrow must meet the needs of tomorrow. 
Those needs are obviously the development of great souls about 
whom successive generations may say with Pope, ‘‘Thou wert my 
guide, philosopher and friend.’’ The college of tomorrow must 
develop a new kind of leader, one who is dedicated to the propo- 
sition of creating a human relationship where love and coopera- 
tion dominate, rather than self-seeking or personal or national 
advantage. 

The college of yesterday has been a tremendous contributor to 
the nation. 

It was recognized in the early days of our nation that only 
in so far as the leadership in our democracy was definitely Chris- 
tian could our nation be Christian. The concept of education 
then was clearly the development of the total personality. 

Have the educational institutions veered away from the early 
purpose to develop the whole personality ? 

The development of the intellect as something separate or 
apart from the total personality, or as unrelated to the chal- 
lenging problems of the age, may account for some of the cyni- 
cism, materialism, skepticism, humanism and in some cases, a 
kind of Epicureanism in the life of the world, which has made 
for the devitalization of society and the break-down of moral 
stamina. 

Alfred Noyes in an address on The Aesthetic and Religious 
Values on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of New York 
University, said : ‘‘During the last fifty years a change has been 
coming over the civilized world, a change not unlike those that 
heralded the downfall and destruction of former civilizations; a 
change that is due to one cause, and one cause only; the loss of 
any central and unifying belief.’’ Add to this the statement of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick in his book entitled As I See Religion: 
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“*The most important religious movement recently set afoot is 
nontheistic humanism. The belief in God and the belief in im- 
mortality has gone.’’ This civilization needs to take stock of 
its spiritual resources. But spiritual resources run down only 
when the leadership of the world no longer is good conductors 
of the spirit of God to their fellow men. Tolstoy said, ‘‘I need 
only to be aware of God to live; I need only to forget God to 
die.’’ 

The college of tomorrow must insist on the spiritual connota- 
tions of education. Educators dare not think of education as 
making an appeal to the intellect only, nor dare they think of the 
intellect as something separate and distinct from the functional 
needs of mankind. The emotional, the volitional, the aesthetic 
and religious life of the individual must be cultivated quite as 
much as the intellect. Unless a man develops a positive philoso- 
phy of life, which relates him to a vitalizing dynamic God as the 
comrade of his being, he will not become a leader of compelling 
influence, who will lead men to a new conception of their re- 
sponsibilities in human relationships. I conceive it to be the 
business of the college of tomorrow to develop the religious life 
quite as much as the intellectual life; indeed, the two should be 
thought of as one. 

Now it may be contended that it is not possible for all colleges 
and universities to give attention to this comprehensive program 
of education. I realize full well that there are three types of 
institutions of higher learning, from the standpoint of relation- 
ships. 

There is the government-related institution that receives the 
authority for its program from society as a whole with her mani- 
fold and varying constituency. I realize also that there are the 
independent colleges and universities that may have unique func- 
tional responsibilities. 

I do insist, however, that the so-called ‘‘church-related’’ college 
must fulfill its God-given responsibility of developing Christian 
personality. The church-related colleges are the church in edu- 
cation. They have received their charters of responsibility from 
church men, who, on their knees, dedicated those institutions to 
the business of developing Christian leaders, to build a Christian 
social order. 
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The Christian college must motivate men and women to serve 
their fellow men. It must inspire them to dedicate the entire 
resources of their lives for the one supreme business of making 
this world one in which folks can live together in Christian 
fellowship. 
What live we for but this,— 
Into the sour, to breathe the soul of sweetness, 
The stunted growth, to rear, to fair completeness, 
Drown tears in smiles, fill hatred with a kiss, 
And to the sandy waste bequeath the flowers of fame 
That grew behind us where we came. 

That is the supreme business of life. 

The church-related college must, however, maintain a program 
of intellectual discipline second to none. Its scholarship must be 
superior. Its academic courses must present comprehensively 
the experience of the race in all its manifold fields of endeavor. 
It must present tools of learning comparable to the best tools 
provided by the best institutions of the world. It must provide 
general knowledge in the fields of language and literature, the 
fine arts, the biological sciences, the physical sciences, the social 
sciences, in philosophy, in religion. It will make those courses 
at least vocational in implication. However, all of its academic 
procedures must be functional. It will develop its curriculum 
with respect to the preparation of the student for life. It will 
think in terms of life interests which are permanent, such as: 


1, the health interest, 

2, the vocational interest, 

3, the social interest which must include social relation- 
ships and responsibilities, in all the various phases of liv- 
ing, including recreation, 

4, home relationships, which must include such guidance 
as will help young men and women to be good home 
makers, 

5, the aesthetic and religious interests, through which 
young men and women will develop a good positive life’s 
philosophy and appreciation of the beautiful. 


However, the church-related college must never confine its edu- 
cational procedures to the intellect alone. It must realize its 
responsibility of building constructive attitudes on the part of 
its students. As I have said before, it must constantly keep in 
mind its responsibility to motivate for service. 
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It must develop measurement methods which are comprehen- 
sive enough to include measurement of the intellectual capacity 
of the student, his vocational aptitude, his social, moral and reli- 
gious attitude, his natural and acquired interests and his person- 
ality. But it must keep in mind at all times that whatever may 
be the curricular offerings and the educational techniques em- 
ployed, they must all converge toward one thing, namely, the 
inspiring of that youth to be the man God wants him to be. Said 
J. H. Coffin in The Story of An Educational Adventure: ‘‘ What 
the world is now in desperate need of is a higher education in 
which the content of the whole curriculum shall be presented 
under a spiritual interpretation, science, mathematics, history, 
literature, philosophy, and every other subject.’’ 

This Christian college of tomorrow will make teaching inspira- 
tional as well as informational. Teaching will be, as Carlyle says, 
‘*Fire kindled at the heart of living fire.’’ 

The teacher of the church-related college must look upon his 
teaching opportunity as the greatest call that can come to any 
man. He must bring to the student a well trained and thoroughly 
prepared intellect. He must never come to his classroom without 
first having carefully prepared his mind as well as himself, to 
transmit the eternal verities of his courses to his students. The 
teacher in a church-related college is not subject-minded, but 
student-minded. He knows that the contagion of his character, 
the vitality of his personality, the spirituality of his soul may 
inspire that youth to become another Abraham Lincoln or a John 
Wesley, a Michael Angelo or an Edmund Burke. 

The church-related college of tomorrow will exemplify on its 
campus the Christian way of living together. Every extra-cur- 
ricular activity such as athletics, fraternity and sorority life if 
there be such, the social relationships of the campus in play and 
in fellowship, the relationship of the opposite sexes, the dining at 
the tables, living in the dormitories—all will exemplify the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

The church-related college of tomorrow will stand unequivoc- 
ably for the democratic State. The democratic State is basic to 
the life of our people. Democracy as a method of government is 
in harmony with the Jesus’ way of life because it dignifies human 
personality. The totalitarian state which insists that the indi- 
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vidual is subject to the will of the state is a contradicion of the 
basic, underlying principle of Christianity that holds personality 
sacred. 

The church-related college is the bulwark of democracy. It 
insists on freedom which is the very heart of democracy. All 
educational institutions ultimately are dependent on freedom as 
a principle in education, or education cannot serve its highest 
end. The church-related college has not only stood for freedom 
of speech and of the press and of worship, but it has stood like- 
wise for free enterprise in business under control. 

Upon the institution of private property rest the institutions 
of our day. They have been builded out of the profits and emolu- 
ments of private property. The stones and mortar of these 
sacred halls represent the earnings of men and women conse- 
erated to the service of God and humanity. 

The institution of private property has ever been the battle- 
ground of men. Whenever the owner in the form of feudalism 
or inhuman capitalism forgets Lazarus at his door calling for 
alms and a decent living and forgets likewise the institutions 
which reveal God’s will for him, and exclaims, ‘‘Build thee 
greater barns for today we live and tomorrow we die,’’ then the 
institution of private property is taken from him. Not only does 
he lose his right to own property, but he finds himself in hell 
because he has misused the trust given him by Almighty God. 

Many se called ‘‘good’’ people today are rebuking the institu- 
tion of private property, when actually they are condemning the 
evils of the people who own private property and use it for selfish 
purposes. The institution of private property as such, brings 
forth the best in men when they look upon their ownership as a 
God-given responsibility, and out of their surpluses, maintain the 
institutions which produce the Christian leadership of tomorrow. 
Without these, ultimately the institution of private property will 
pass away. What does it profit the owners of private property 
if they build for themselves great mansions and buy high-powered 
motor cars and beautiful yachts and have all the physical com- 
forts of life, if they lose those institutions that make life worth 
while? 

I now come to the conclusion of the whole matter. The pro- 
gram of the college of tomorrow must be determined by the 
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needs of tomorrow. Those needs are clearly, that men shall learn 
to live together amicably and creatively. That is the ideal and 
heart yearning of all people, but such an ideal relationship 
among men will not be developed until we have trained leaders 
whose chief purpose in life is to bring about such happy human 
relations. Such leadership personalities can be developed only 
through an education which insists on the development of the 
total personality for service. The spiritual connotations of edu- 
eation must be kept in the fore-front of all educational pro- 
cedures. The church-related college has a God-given responsi- 
bility to develop in men and women a theistic philosophy of life 
and lead them to an experience of God. They must insist that 
human personality is sacred. Their students must be imbued 
with a reverence for human personality. They must be chal- 
lenged to lay the resources of their lives at the altar of service 
for mankind. The educational program of the church-related 
college must be superior. Its curriculum must be functional, its 
teachers must be inspirational, its campus life must be Christian, 
and above all else, the church-related college must ever insist 
upon the democratic way of life. The college of tomorrow must 
meet the practical needs of tomorrow by investing great spiritual 
resources in the building of a leadership which shall guide men 
to live together in Christian fellowship. 








PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE IN THE URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES* 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 
CHANCELLOR, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 


AM to speak of what the future may hold for the urban uni- 

versity. It is not possible to do that in fairness, without re- 
calling to our minds that by ‘‘urban university’’ we do not mean 
necessarily a university located in a city. Definition is not a 
matter of geography, but of function. Some State universities 
happen to be located in cities, some are not. Some privately 
endowed institutions are urban in the sense I mean; some are not. 
I mean by an urban university one which finds its prime field 
of service in the community in which it is located, be that a metro- 
politan area or a small and homogeneous city. It may be a public 
institution or one on a private foundation ; but its students usually 
come largely from local sources, and its program of work bears a 
definite relation to the needs of its community. It does not ex- 
clude, it may definitely encourage, a larger than local influence, 
but it finds this, so to speak, a consequence and an outgrowth of 
the fact that, first of all it cultivates its own garden. 

Now no one can fail to see, I suppose, that the problems which 
face American higher education in general, press with particular 
weight on the urban university. It is confronted, in the first 
place, by population shifts of which the public in general is sim- 
ply not yet aware. Because of the virtual cessation of immigra- 
tion, altered birth rates and difference in opportunities, the 
urban areas in the United States are growing more slowly, or not 
at all, or are actually losing ground. During the present period, 
for example, the elementary schools of Manhattan enroll yearly 
some twenty thousand less children than the year before. A fact 
like this has great significance for the urban university of the 
future. It involves a definite foresight in planning, a recognition 
of the fact that, save in individual cases where particular cir- 
cumstances intervene, days of large expansion, if they are not 
over, at least depend more and more on other things than an 

* Address delivered before the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities, Hotel New Yorker, New York City, October 23, 
1939. 
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automatic growth in the population of youth. We must not be 
misled in that respect by temporary factors. There is today, to 
be sure, a larger number of youth groups in this country, than 
ten years ago, but all indications point to the fact that this is a 
situation which, in the decade ahead, will show a steady decline, 
and that, apparently, urban communities will be more largely 
affected by it than will the country as a whole. 

Again, there is the problem of unemployment among youth. 
The American Youth Commission, on the basis of some 20,000 
interviews, has recently estimated that three out of ten young 
people are out of work and out of school. The median time-lag 
between school and a job for American youth is now two years. 
Now unemployment, as we have all found, has a double effect on 
universities. It tends, first of all, to prolong the period of school- 
ing, and for obvious reasons. It tends, on the other hand, to 
raise questions in the mind of youth as to the value of higher 
education in terms of individual opportunity. There is a strong 
tendency on the part of youth to be conventional about the type 
of opportunity it seeks: witness the overcrowding of pre-medical 
courses in colleges generally. The whole situation is a definite 
challenge to the urban university in particular. Set down as 
they are in the midst of communities of many and varied activ- 
ities, they have an opportunity which is probably more easily 
realized than in institutions of more usual setting—the oppor- 
tunity of inaugurating and developing types of courses correlated 
with shifting occupational needs. The highly developed and 
varied courses in training for particular types of business oppor- 
tunities afford well-established illustrations of what I mean. 

A third factor of importance is the shift of our population in 
age level. We are becoming an older country, in terms of the 
average age of our citizens. No one of us needs to be told of the 
growing self-consciousness of age in this country, of its growing 
competition for the resources of the nation. Fantastic schemes 
are proposed, but their character cannot blind us to the fact 
that, in the future, a larger proportion of the national income will 
go toward the security of that growing group on the upper age 
levels. This, in time, will have its effect on the provision, both 
public and private, which can be made for youth. 
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There, then, are some of our problems—problems which bear, 
to be sure, on institutions for higher education as a whole, but in 
a sense with unusual force on the urban universities. What, then, 
are we to do about it? 

Well, in the first place, I think we have to have the courage and 
the intelligence to be ourselves. In a town nearby the southern 
coast resort where I used to go, there is a very intelligent colored 
preacher who one Sunday preached about his wonder that, on the 
one hand, the white people lay around the beach trying to get 
tanned as black as the colored folks, while at the same time the 
colored people tried to straighten their hair and be like white 
folks. And he ended his sermon by saying: ‘‘And so, my advice 
to you is, ‘be what you is.’’’ I think that is good advice for 
institutions as well as people. The road to successful service on 
the part of an educational institution is not that which leads it 
to be a copy of some other institution, but that along which it can 
press with determination and wisdom to fulfill its own particular 
opportunities and responsibilities out of its own life and in its 
own way. 

There are forces in higher education in America which tend to 
force our colleges and universities into a general sort of con- 
formity with each other. The desire to be orthodox in education 
is very great. Toa considerable degree this whole movement has 
been of great value, as we all know. But it must not unduly 
repress the equally important truth, that every urban university 
has its own problems, that it must set its own tastes and do what 
it is convinced are for it the important and significant things 
to do. 

There are, to be sure, certain general observations which can 
be made. In the first place, interplay between the urban univer- 
sity and the public schools, and any existing private schools, ought 
to be as free as possible. The university ought not to build up arti- 
ficial barriers against the graduates of schools in the community ; 
it should demand satisfactory achievement on the part of its 
entering students, but the definite pattern of entrance require- 
ments that it sets should be as free and flexible as possible. It 
should assist the schools by counsel, by studies, by familiarity 
with them, in every way; and the schools, in turn, should co- 
operate with it. If it trains teachers, both sides will of course 
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cooperate in initimate ways. This relationship between the school 
system and the urban university is, in my judgment, funda- 
mental. 

Second, every university, as it gathers strength, is confronted 
by choices which must be made among forms of professional and 
graduate work to be developed, and of research projects to be 
undertaken. In the urban university, the interests and the 
opportunities of the community will and should furnish impor- 
tant elements in such considerations. Much of a university’s 
work in such fields is naturally more general than local. On the 
other hand, much that is local and would be of genuine interest 
and value may be overlooked. I do not refer alone to the technical 
problems of industry. I mean to include local history, local 
economic problems, social problems of the community itself— 
there is a wide front on which a university faculty can operate 
with profit both to the community and to itself. 

In the third place, I should mention the growing responsibility 
of an urban university to the field of adult education. The 
proposition that formal education need not end with graduation 
from school or college is in this country so new that its origins 
are within the memories of people still living. Yet, today, there 
are in New York City alone over two thousand centers for adult 
instruction, in which literally about every conceivable subject 
is taught. 

The whole development has been very rapid. The American 
Association for Adult Education, little more than a decade old, 
has courses for the training of teachers for adults, which is in 
itself a skilled occupation and a wholly new conception. Here 
is a field of great usefulness for the urban university. It can 
relatively simply bring together interested bodies of adult stu- 
dents, both for cultural and technical courses, to keep alive inter- 
ests that make for wider horizons and to improve professional 
competency. 

These, to sum it up, are some of the ways in which the urban 
university can ‘‘be what it is.’” The main point, after all, is for 
it to be pervaded by a sense that it is an individual institution, 
with a particular mission, and to be animated by a passion to find 
intelligent and useful means for rendering service of the type 
and kind that grow out of its location and its resources. Every 
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urban university, if it is wise, will be different from every other, 
but if it be not itself alive, no superadded and mechanical pro- 
gram can vitalize either it or its relation to the community. 

And, finally, the urban university must not be too urban. I 
mean that it must not be so immersed in the problems of its com- 
munity that it forgets that it belongs to the nation and to the 
world. That would be fatal to the very success of its local mis- 
sion. Only as it keeps itself refreshed from the great universal 
springs of wisdom and intelligence can it hope to fulfill itself. 
Local though its habitation, its thinking cannot be provincial. It 
must bring to its community the ripe fruits of knowledge from 
the gardens of all the earth. 











THE FILM LIBRARY OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


What it is and what it does 


DOUGLAS L. BAXTER 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM LIBRARY 


Four or five years ago, the importance of the motion picture 

as a great popular art peculiar to the twentieth century had 
been widely recognized, if somewhat reluctantly in certain quar- 
ters. Yet many people of culture and education, well acquainted 
with modern painting and literature, sensed and confessed a feel- 
ing of lack at their almost complete ignorance of the fundamentals 
and history of the motion picture or the work of such great 
pioneers as Lumiére, Méliés, Porter, Griffith, Sennett, Chaplin, 
Pabst, Eisenstein, Pudovkin or Seastrom. 

And yet there was little remedy for this circumstance. The 
only motion pictures available were those currently being ex- 
hibited—a situation very much as though nothing were available 
to students in the fields of literature, art and drama save only 
those books, paintings and plays issued during the past twelve 
months. 

Much had been written during the preceding decade of the 
cultural influence of the film and its inherent aesthetic qualities 
but little had been done to treat the motion picture as though it 
actually possessed aesthetic qualities, and nothing at all to make 
possible any consistent study of its content, style, history and 
development. 

The growing number of individuals seriously interested in the 
film as an art rather than merely as a current distraction had 
been able to see only the pictures they sought haphazardly, when 
isolated films of the past made sporadic appearances, and from 
year to year even this type of study became increasingly difficult 
with old films of importance getting fewer and fewer showings. 
Not only was it difficult to see any films other than recent ones, 
but the older films were in serious danger of being lost or de- 
troyed because it was commercially unsound for any motion pic- 
ture company to go to the expense necessary for their perma- 
nent preservation and revival. 
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It was with the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
that the Museum of Modern Art on April 17, 1935, launched its 
Film Library under the guiding hands of John E. Abbott as 
Director and Iris Barry as Curator. At that time the purpose of 
the Film Library was set forth in the following terms: 

‘‘The purpose of the Film Library of the Museum of Modern 
Art is to trace, catalog, assemble, preserve, exhibit and circulate 
to museums, colleges, educational and study groups, single films 
or programs of all types of films in exactly the same manner in 
which the Museum traces, catalogs, exhibits and circulates paint- 
ings, sculpture, models and photographs of architectural build- 
ings, or reproductions of works of art, so that the film may be 
studied and enjoyed as any other of the arts is studied and 
enjoyed.’’ 

The problems to be met were various. The films necessary to 
establish an adequate library had to be obtained from many coun- 
tries and from individual owners as well as corporations. This 
involved transportation, customs dues, clearance of release rights, 
etc., ete. Many of the films themselves were of necessity old and 
some of them in bad condition. Careful restoration and repairs 
were often necessary. In the case of foreign films, translation 
of sub-titles have to be made, photographed and incorporated in 
the film. The law lays down stringent regulations against stor- 
ing films in any but licensed fireproof buildings, so special stor- 
age vaults had to be rented. The absolute impossibility of replac- 
ing much of the film acquired made it necessary to evolve a safety 
policy, which called for separate negatives or lavenders of each 
film to be kept in addition to prints, and of their being stored 
respectively in widely separated vaults. 

A system of circulation had to be set up, necessitating among 
other things the institution of a service to advise users of film 
concerning projection equipment, screens, acoustic treatment of 
halls, ete. To obviate any possible difficulties it was decided to 
use the more costly non-flam stock for all 35 mm film as well as 
for 16 mm. 

The recovery and preservation of motion pictures is not merely 
a lengthy and a costly undertaking but a difficult one, so hedged 
about is the use of film with human, technical and legal obstacles. 
Tracing and acquiring the films alone involved endless negoti- 
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ations: the director and the curator travelled all over Europe 
twice and paid several extended trips to Hollywood. Frequent 
consultations were held with the Hays’ office and the legal de- 
partments of the separate film-producing firms in an effort to 
solve innumerable problems that arose in handling films the bulk 
of which, for complex reasons, can never be the property of the 
Film Library though in its permanent custody. The advice and 
experience of the Eastman research departments were sought on 
preservation of film and many experts contributed their time 
and knowledge. Thus a double purpose was served. Although 
the industry welcomed the idea that its best efforts should be pre- 
served for posterity, and admitted its own unwillingness to under- 
take the work, it naturally enough was at first if not actually 
hostile, at least suspicious of the Museum’s motives. But the 
work, once understood, attracted understanding and support, so 
that today it is the Film Library’s great privilege to enjoy the 
complete cooperation of all producing firms as well as the active 
interest of outstanding individuals in the motion picture indus- 
try. 

In addition to its clearly defined purpose the Film Library set 
itself the following plan of work: 

1. To compile and annotate a card index of all films of interest 
or merit of all kinds produced since 1894, both American and 
foreign. 

2. To trace, secure and preserve the important films, both 
American and foreign, of each period since 1894. 

3. To edit and assemble these films into programs for exhibi- 
tions throughout the country by colleges, museums and local 
organizations. 

4. To arrange for the circulation of projection machines to 
colleges and museums lacking this facility. 

5. To compose program notes on each exhibition, which would 
include a critical appraisal of the films and aid the student in 
appreciation of the medium. 

6. To assemble a library of books and periodicals on the film 
and of other historical and critical material including the vast 
amount of unrecorded data which is still in the minds of men 
who developed the film. 

7. To assemble and catalog a collection of still photographs 
from films. 
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8. To preserve and circulate the musical scores which were 
originally issued with the silent films and to arrange musical 
scores (sheet music or phonograph records) to be circulated with 
the silent programs when needed. 

This was an ambitious program. Fortunately various circum- 
stances conspired to make it possible to carry a very large part 
of it through to completion, though not always exactly in the 
way originally intended. The cooperation of the film industry 
and the friendly help of many of its members overcame the 
initial difficulties of tracing, acquiring and preserving films and 
making it possible to place selected groups of films at the service 
of study groups in educational institutions all over the country. 
The work of the Film Library was fortunate, too, in gaining the 
interest of the national press and the attendant publicity was 
helpful in bringing .its activities to the attention of those cultural 
and educational bodies it wished to serve. 

Progress in some respects may have seemed slow: but obviously 
not all the films which should find their place in a Film Library 
could either be traced or acquired at once and the policy has been 
rather to proceed step by step—first to create a skeleton library 
of films representing the major trends and stages of progress 
and then, as occasion arose to round them out in more detail. 
It is obvious that the Film Library’s work can never be complete 
or up to date. Research constantly opens new fields for addi- 
tional research: discoveries are sometimes made accidentally and 
it has, in any case, become an established policy to try to collect 
only films more than four or five years old. Work actually accom- 
plished may be tabulated thus: 

1. American and foreign films of importance made since 1895 
have already been traced, and some 2,000 of these which have been 
acquired are gradually being reexamined, studied and—as funds 
and conditions permit—gradually made available to museums 
and colleges throughout the country. These include non-fiction 


films as well as others. Outstanding films have been grouped into 
series of programs or single programs such as the following :* 


The Film in France 
From Lumiére 1895 Films by Louis Lumiére, the French pioneer (Louis 
to René Clair Lumiére) 


* For a complete list of films available, write directly to the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. 
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c1907 The Runaway Horse, an early ‘‘chase’’ film (Jean 
A. LeRoy Collection) 
1913 Fantomas, a serial contemporary with The Perils 
of Pauline (Gaumont) 
1923 The Crazy Ray (Paris Qui Dort), René Clair’s first 
film (J. 8. Fairfax-Jones) 
The Advance 1923 The Smiling Madame Beudet, a psychological study 
Guard directed by Germaine Dulac (Mme. Dulac) 
1925 Menilmontant, produced and directed by Dmitri 
Kirsanov (D. Kirsanov) 
1924 Ballet Mécanique, produced and directed by the 
painter, Fernand Léger (F. Léger) 
The Advance 1928 The Fall of the House of Usher. An essay in the 
Guard (2) macabre directed by Jean Epstein (Cinémathéque 
Francaise) 
1924 Entr’acte, directed by René Clair (F. Léger) 
1934 Joie de Vivre, an animated cartoon by Hector Hop- 
pin and Anthony Gross (A. Gross) 


2. Program notes of critical comment and information have 
been written and are provided with each program: 500,000 cop- 
ies of such program notes have been furnished. Music to accom- 
pany programs has also been prepared for all silent films. All 
films circulated are accurately dated and programs are prefaced 
with a brief title of informative or critical matter. 

3. 263 universities, colleges, museums, film societies or cultural 
groups have already made use of Film Library programs, with a 
total of 1,177 showings in all. Many additional films, not grouped 
into programs, have also been circulated upon special request. 

4. So many institutions have recently acquired film projection 
machines that it became unnecessary for the Film Library to con- 
tinue its arrangements to provide these, but information and as- 
sistance towards the economical purchase and efficient operation 
of such equipment is furnished by the Film Library freely and 
is in frequent demand. 

5. A library of books, periodicals, pamphlets, scrips, still photo- 
graphs, manuscripts, clippings and posters has been assembled 
and is now housed in the Museum of Modern Art’s library. This 
is open to the public. A very active information service is 
maintained and is in constant use both by teachers, authors, stu- 
dents, journalists and the film industry. Bibliographies are 
provided on request. The library has come to be regarded as a 
clearing house for all kinds of information concerning the motion 
picture and an average of over 70 requests daily are filled. 

6. The Film Library sponsored and supervised the compilation 
of the monumental ‘‘Film Index,”’ a bibliography which lists, 
annotates and cross-references all printed references to the mo- 
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tion picture generally and to individual films. This will be 
published shortly by the H. W. Wilson Co. and the Museum of 
Modern Art jointly. 

7. A catalog of the films in the Film Library is in course of 
preparation. A working card-index records data concerning each 
film—production, cast, critical notices—in the meantime. 

8. Three bulletins concerning the work of the Film Library 
have already been published: a fourth will follow shortly. 

9. The Film Library collaborated in the Museum of Modern 
Art’s exhibition ‘‘Three Centuries of Art in the United States,’’ 
given at the invitation of the French government during the 
summer of 1938. 

It has also participated in the current exhibition ‘‘ Art in Our 
Time’’ with which the Museum of Modern Art’s new building 
opened last May. Here daily it has presented a sequence of 
thirty two-hour programs tracing the general outlines of motion 
picture history and development in the United States and abroad 
since 1895 in a cycle of programs entitled ‘‘A Cycle of Seventy 
Films.’’ A special exhibition on the life and work of the pioneer 
French film-maker, Georges Méliés, was prepared and hung as 
part of the exhibition proper. 

10. Three exhibitions for domestic circulation have been pre- 
pared under the respective titles: 


a. A Survey of the American Film. 
b. The Making of a Contemporary Film. 
c. The Life and Work of Georges Méliés, Film Pioneer. 


11. For the past three years the Film Library has conducted 
a course for Columbia University, under the Fine Arts division, 
on the history, aesthetic and technique of the motion picture. 

12. The director of the Film Library in 1938 organized an 
International Federation of Film Archives with England, France, 
Germany and the United States as charter members. Its exis- 
tence has greatly facilitated the Film Library’s work of acquir- 
ing and preserving films and has made possible an interchange 
of films and of information between the members. To the first 
annual meeting of the Federation in New York in July 1939 
twelve nations sent official representatives. 








PEACE AND THE FINE ARTS* 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


(THOSE educational leaders who are opposed to the teaching 

of the Classics and who refer to the study of music, painting, 
sculpture, as frills have a stock argument. They state that there 
are other subjects which are just as valuable as mental disciplines 
and which will aid the student more in practical life. 

In the first place the disciplinary value of a subject is not the 
only matter to be considered. A man may gain physical strength 
by walking along a desert road, but if he goes the same distance 
along a lovely mountain trail he hardens his muscles and at the 
same time receives spiritual refreshment. Furthermore, there 
are no more practical subjects than those which bring one in touch 
with the progress of civilization—the development of the arts and 
the sciences throughout the centuries. 

A man may be a successful technician and have no acquaintance 
with great literature, painting or sculpture, but he cannot attain 
to the dignity of outstanding leadership and be ignorant of these 
things. One of the reasons why there is a dearth of adequate, 
high-minded leadership, at a time when the world needs it so 
much, is because in our modern system of education the great 
achievements of the past are ignored. The result is an unstable 
human structure lacking firm foundations. 

Much of the present neglect of the beautiful as an essential in 
education may be traced back to the World War. During those 
four fateful years the thought of the nations centered on the 
science of destruction. Mass production, efficiency, speed, were 
the demands of the hour. Scholars, writers, artists were called 
from their studies to handle the machinery of conflict. The fine 
arts suffer in the same degree as any other great human enter- 
prise under the blows of modern warfare, and recover slowly 
after peace has been restored. 

France enjoyed its longest period of undisturbed peace between 
1871 and 1914. During this period her leading artists introduced 
greater changes in the aim and method of painting than had taken 
place during the five centuries since the beginning of the 
Renaissance. There came a complete revolution in the way of 

* Reprint from Légion d’Honneur Magazine, July, 1939. 
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regarding nature, the breathing of new life into an art which 
seemed likely to lose all originality and vital inspiration, and to 
drift into mannerism and triviality. Monet, his associates and 
pupils broke completely with worn-out tradition and opened new 
vistas to their followers. In sculpture the contribution of the 
period was epoch making, and through such masters as Rodin 
an art which had become stereotyped felt the vitalizing influence 
of the Gothic. 

French architects became leaders in a revolutionary movement 
toward functionalism and in a modern conception of style that is 
now accepted in principle the world over, and from Mexico to 
Moscow architectural ideas essentially French now hold sway, as 
they frequently do in American skyscraper design. Perhaps 
peace did not produce all of these innovations in painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, but certainly a long period of tranquility 
permitted their uninterrupted growth until they bore fruit. 
Thus to the long list of reasons why war has no place among the 
activities of civilized peoples should be added that of its deaden- 
ing effect upon artistic interest and progress. The question is 
not one of whether the fine arts are a mere adjunct to living or a 
vital and ennobling part of life. It all comes down to this basic 
issue: Are we content to live in a state of semi-barbarism when 
all the delights of the abundant life might be ours for the asking? 

This question will not be settled by a group of artists or by 
that small minority of our population which has the opportunity 
of knowing the intellectual leaders of foreign lands, and viewing 
the art treasures of the world. It will be settled by the farmers 
in the Mississippi valley; by the peasants in Auvergne. They, 
who have so little opportunity of knowing and appreciating the 
aspirations and achievements of their fellows abroad, who have 
not been shown how war tends to destroy the beautiful intangi- 
bles as well as the practical tangibles of the world, should be 
given this insight through a broader type of education than that 
which is now available for them. They it is who are called upon 
to fight the wars. If they can grasp the full meaning of the 
destruction not only of life and property, but of the beautiful 
structure of civilization which has been painstakingly erected 
during the centuries despite repeated injuries, they will say to 
the war mongers in no uncertain terms: your day is past. 
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CORRELATION OF ACCOMPLISHMENT IN ARTS COLLEGE 
WITH ACCOMPLISHMENT IN FRESHMAN 
CLASS IN MEDICAL COLLEGE* 


FRED C. ZAPFFE 
SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Tus study of correlation of accomplishment in arts college and 

in the first year of medicine has been made for the past five 
years. While the results are what is predictable, one fact stands 
out, viz., that fewer of the lower third students are being accepted 
by medical schools. Only 19.3 per cent of the whole freshman 
class consisted of lower third arts college students; 40.3 per cent 
of middle and 40.3 per cent of upper third students. 

That this selection is justified is again demonstrated by the 
accomplishment of the students in each group. Furthermore, 
the figures given of the accomplishment of the lower third group 
supports the contention that if none of that group were accepted, 
the percentage of failures of the class as a whole would be re- 
duced considerably, and comparatively few students, who suc- 
ceed in justifying their acceptance, would be deprived of the 
opportunity to satisfy their ambition to become physicians. Only 
8.4 per cent of the lower third students reached the upper third 
in medical school; 41.4 per cent, or nearly one half the number, 
remained in the lower third; 25.6 per cent. were in the middle 
third. Out of a total of about 1,100 students who were in the 
lower third in the arts college, about 88 reached the upper third; 
about 250 reached the middle third and about 850 remained in 
the lower third. Refusing admission to this lower third group 
would reduce the total number of medical students and raise the 
degree of accomplishment of the whole class considerably. 

Virtually no chances are taken with the upper third group as 
more than one half remained in the upper third; 29.7 per cent 
fell to the middle third and 14.0 per cent dropped to the lower 
third. It may be said that 81.4 per cent of this group made good 
in medical school. 

The middle third group is somewhat of a problem group, as 
might be expected. Although less than one fifth of that group 

* Reprinted from the Journal of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, September, 1939. 
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reached the upper third, 39.1 per cent remained in the middle 
group; 31.7 per cent fell into the lower third group. Thus, 57.3 
per cent, more than one half, did acceptable work in medical 
college. 

The record of failures, that is, failure of promotion, in each 
group, is a real index for prediction for each group. Whereas, 
only 2.5 per cent of the upper group failed, and 8.3 per cent of the 
middle group, 21.6 per cent of the lower third group failed, twice 
as many as for both upper and middle groups. These figures, 
compared with the figures for previous years, show that there 
are fewer failures in each of the three groups for 1937-1938, 
indicating that better selection of students is being made each 
year. However, failures in the upper third group never exceeded 
3 per cent; failures in the lower third group have been as high as 
30 per cent. The middle third group remains fairly stationary, 
although there is a slight drop. 

Occasionally, students are reported as having withdrawn, no 
reason for the withdrawal being given in many cases. Students 
do withdraw because of illness, for family reasons, for lack of 
finances, dislike for medicine, a desire to return to college for 
further study, but some doubtless withdraw because of poor work. 
Some of these return and repeat and do well; others fail. There- 
fore, it is not possible to make definite statements as to whether 
or not they should be included in the failures. Perhaps, they 
should be so included. The figures given in the accompanying 
chart show that there is a difference in the percentage of with- 
drawals in each of the three groups, a gradual increase from 
upper to lower third. 
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evident that as great care should be exercised in the acceptance of 
lower third students as is exercised in the acceptance of students 
who have less than three years of college work and whose accom- 
plishment is quite on a par with the accomplishment of three and 
four year students—degree men. 


FRESHMAN CuAss: 1938—-1939* 


According to reports received from the medical colleges of the 
United States, 5,720 freshmen enrolled last fall. Fifty-one are 
reported as being repeaters. As a rule, medical colleges do not 
report repeaters on enrolment blanks because they were reported 
the preceding year. Each year there are about 200 repeaters; 
therefore, adding 150 students to those reported, the present 
freshman class would number 5,870, about 125 less than the final 
number for the 1937 freshman class. It is very probable that at 
least 50 students withdrew during the first few days of the pres- 
ent session which reduces the figure to 5,800. In a few schools, 
students are enrolled at the beginning of every quarter which will 
add about 50 students, bringing the total to about 5,850. The 
exact number will not be known until sometime during the Fall 
when all colleges have reported on student accomplishment. 

The number of women students in the first year remains about 
the same as in previous years, 234. 

The degree of preparation of these students is interesting al- 
though it conforms with data of the past ten years; viz., the 
students are coming with more college work. Whether the 
stimulus is the desire for more knowledge and better preparation 
or a belief that assurance of acceptance is greater, cannot be 
stated. Nevertheless, students are remaining in college longer 
than in previous years. Of all the freshmen, only 4 per cent had 
less than three years of college work; 28.8 per cent had between 
three and four years of college; 6.9 per cent had more than four 
years but did not receive a degree; 60.3 per cent held a bachelor’s 
degree: A.B.—34.7 per cent; B.S.—25.6 per cent. One hundred 
and twenty-four (124) students had more than one degree; 1.¢., 
A.B, A.M.; A.B., B.S.; A.B., A.M., Ph.D., ete. There are 14 
Ph.Ds. in the class, more than in any previous year. The one 
lone odd degree is that of ‘‘master mariner.”’ 

* Reprinted from the Journal of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, March, 1939. 
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It is evident that each year a greater number of students come 
to medical college with a bachelor’s degree and that the arts degree 
is preferred to the science degree. A few students hold both 
degrees ; some hold the bachelor of arts and the master of science 
degrees and vice versa; some hold both bachelor’s degrees and a 
master degree. The records show that the accomplishment of the 
multiple degree men is, on the whole, superior to that of the single 
degree men. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE has been given a gift by 
Mrs. E. P. Burrell, of Cleveland, of $65,000 for the erection 
and equipment of an astronomical observatory. Mrs. Josephine 
B. Kohler, also of Cleveland, has donated $25,000 to remodel the 
‘*Old’’ men’s dormitory which is to be renamed Kohler Hall. 


BARNARD COLLEGE held a convocation November 15 to mark 

the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the college. Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, President Nicholas Murray Butler and 
William Allan Neilson, president emeritus of Smith College, gave 
special addresses. 


BEREA COLLEGE inducted Francis 8. Hutchins as president 

on November 25 in the Phelps Stokes Chapel with President 
Frank P. Graham of the University of North Carolina as the prin- 
cipal speaker. The Inaugural Sermon was delivered on Novem- 
ber 26 by the Reverend Edwin MeNeil Poteat, of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland. 


BETHANY COLLEGE’S faculty convened September 13, 14 

and 15 for its fourth annual Faculty Seminar. This year a 
new plan was tried. After introductory addresses on the first 
day, the faculty members were divided into groups for discussion 
with various experts in their field. These group leaders came 
from the University of Chicago and are members of the Central 
Staff of the Committee for the Cooperative Study. The general 
topics under discussion during the Seminar were ‘‘Cooperation 
in Higher Education,’’ ‘‘Measurements and Guidance’’ and ‘‘Cor- 
relating and Integrating the Major.’’ The visiting speakers 
included Dr. R. W. Tyler, Dr. Louis M. Heil, Dr. Earl Johnson, 
Dr. George E. Barton, and John R. Bergstresser. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGE inaugurated Harry David Gideonse as 
second president on October 19. Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, Representative T. V. Smith of Illinois and President 
Gideonse gave the inaugural addresses. Guy E. Snavely, Execu- 
tive Director of the Association of American Colleges, brought 
greetings from the academic delegates. 
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[HE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA has received 

a grant of $85,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation for the 
purpose of expanding the Department of Psychology into a De- 
partment of Psychology and Psychiatry. As a result of this new 
expansion, the Catholic University becomes the first educational 
institution in the United States, and possibly in the world, 
equipped to train for psychiatric work under Catholic auspices. 


(CENTRAL COLLEGE, Pella, Iowa, has broken ground for a 
new chapel, the gift of the Reverend and Mrs. R. D. Douwstra, 
of Pella. 


(CORNELL COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Iowa, inaugurated as its 

eighth president, John Benjamin Magee, on October 28. 
Former governor Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, the Honorable 
John T. Flynn and Doctor Magee gave the principal addresses. 
Doctor Arlo A. Brown, president of Drew University, delivered 
the charge to Doctor Magee, and the inaugural prayer was offered 
by Doctor Magee’s brother, J. Ralph Magee, bishop of the Des 
Moines area of the Methodist church. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has received a bequest of $20,000 

from James Fairbanks Colby, professor emeritus of the Col- 
lege, for the establishment of the Colby Memorial Fellowship in 
memory of his father. 


DEN ISON UNIVERSITY is the residuary legatee of the Charles 

Felix Burke estate to the amount of $87,729.97 for the estab- 
lishment of the Captain Orville Burke and Jennie Glenn Burke 
Memorial Fund. 


({EORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE has received a grant of 
$25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


(;R0VE CITY COLLEGE, Pennsylvania, has received from 

Harry J. Crawford a Scholarship Trust of $25,000 for the 
benefit of students attending from the Emlenton District of 
Pennsylvania. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE conducted the inauguration of Henry 
J. Arnold as third president on October 21. Addresses were 
delivered by Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary, The Board of 
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Education, United Lutheran Church in America, William Harold 
Cowley, president of Hamilton College, and by President Arnold. 
Greetings from the college representatives were voiced by Guy 
E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges, 


HENDRIX COLLEGE reports that Harvey C. Couch, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, is giving $30,000 toward the 
construction of a woman’s dormitory to cost $150,000. 


HOPE COLLEGE, Holland, Michigan, has been placed on the 

approved list of colleges by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. The College also has begun a two year campaign to 
raise $250,000 for a science laboratory. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY has been left an estate of 
about $1,500,000 by John Martin Vincent, a retired Professor 

of History of the University. It is designated in the will that the 

income be used for the benefit of the Department of History. 


A VERNE COLLEGE, California, has announced the receipt 
of a grant of $3600 per year from the Davenport Foundation 
for the support of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 


NOBTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY announced on October 7 the 
resignation (effective June 30th) of President Frank Palmer 
Speare and the selection of Vice-President Carl S. Ell as his suc- 
cessor. Doctor Speare was founder of the University and its 
president for 42 years. He will remain as president emeritus. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received a bequest of 

$25,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. William B. Campbell, 
of Great Neck, Long Island, New York, to establish an under- 
graduate scholarship in the college of liberal arts. 


(pO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY inducted Herbert J. Burg- 

stahler as its eighth president on October 20. Doctor Walter 
A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching was the principal speaker. An educational 
conference on ‘‘The Public School and the College of Tomorrow”’ 
was held on the afternoon of October 20, presided over by Doctor 
Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 
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PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY, Enid, Oklahoma, inaugurated Eu- 

gene S. Briggs as its third president on October 11. The in- 
augural ceremonies included a symposium on ‘‘Christian Higher 
Education.’’ The principal speakers were: Gould Wickey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Conference of Church Related 
Colleges, Harlie Smith, Executive Secretary of the Christian 
Board of Education, and Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of 
the Association of American Colleges. 


OUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY inaugurated as 

fourth president, Doctor Umphrey Lee on November 6. Chan- 

cellor Oliver C. Carmichael of Vanderbilt University delivered 
the principal address. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS inaugurated Homer Price 

_ Rainey as president on December 9. Chester H. Rowell of the 
San Francisco Chronicle spoke on ‘‘Higher Education in the 
United States.”’ 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT as a residuary legatee of 

the estate of George H. McDaniels, of Los Angeles, has re- 
ceived $50,000 for a scholarship fund. The fund will be set up 
in memory of Mrs. Margaret Paterson McDaniels, mother of the 
donor, and the scholarships are to be allotted as first choice to 
students from Craftsbury. 


UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY held inauguration exercises for 
President Vivian Thomas Smith on October 28. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE celebrated its Centennial 

in conjunction with the college’s Founders’ Day exercises on 
November 11. The chief address was given by Governor Price 
of Virginia. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Fulton, Missouri, is one of the 

residuary legatees of the estate of William G. McLanahan. 
The total amount to be realized by the college will be approxi- 
mately $69,000. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE inaugurated as 
seventh president, Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius, October 27. 


Philip C. Staples of Philadelphia, president of Franklin Institute, 
gave the address. 








NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas. Don H. Morris, 
vice-president, Abilene Christian College. (Effective June, 
1940.) 

Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina. S. R. Higgins, 
member of the board of trustees, Allen University. 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas. Thomas M. Lowry 
(acting), professor of social science, Arkansas College. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Edward G. Mason, dean, 
Ashland College. 

Blue Ridge College, New Windsor, Maryland. Homer E. 
Cooper. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. Francis J. 
Brooke, pastor, Ruffner Memorial Church, Charleston. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Kenneth I. Brown, presi- 
dent, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. (Effective June, 1940.) 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. W. E. 
Shaw, secretary, Methodist Board of Foreign Missions. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Frank Aydelotte, president, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Manhattan College, New York, New York. Brother Victor, 
professor of philosophy, Manhattan College. 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Frank Cyril James, 
professor of economics and director of the School of Commerce, 
McGill University. 

Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska. Fred C. Weigman, pas- 
tor, Salem Lutheran Church, Fremont, Nebraska. 

New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Edward Eyring. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. John 
M. Sayles, director of teacher training, New York State College 
for Teachers. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts. Carl S. Ell, 
vice-president of Northeastern University. (Effective June 30, 
1940.) 

Piedmont College, Demorest, Georgia. Malcolm B. Dana. 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Herbert J. 
Davis, chairman, English department, Cornell University. 
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State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. Lester K. 
Ade, formerly state superintendent of public instruction. 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Le Roy A. 
King, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania. 

State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee. Richard C. Jones 
(acting), Dean of the College. 

State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota. O. Myking 
Mehus, professor of education and sociology, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Daniel W. La Rue (acting), head of the department of education. 

State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Rex Mitchell, 
formerly professor of speech, Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. Leon W. Hartman, pro- 
fessor of physics, University of Nevada. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. Walter G. Fried- 
rich (acting), professor of English, Valparaiso University. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. David D. Henry (act- 
ing executive vice-president), formerly assistant to the executive 
vice-president, Wayne University. 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. W. W. Haggard, superintendent of schools at Joliet, 
Illinois, and secretary of the North Central Association. 








ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Alps To CoLLEGE Stupy. By a Committee of the Allegheny College Faculty. 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1939. 63 p. 

Boyer, LEE Emerson. College General Mathematics For Prospective Sec- 
ondary School Teachers. Studies in Education, Number 17. School of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
106 p. 

BRAISTED, Paut Jupson. Indian Nationalism and the Christian Colleges. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 1935. 171 p. 
Butts, R. FREEMAN. The College Charts Its Course. McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., New York. 1939. 464 p. $3.00. 

FOERSTER, NoRMAN. The Future of the Liberal College. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., New York. 1938. 103 p. $1.25. 

GILCHRIST, DoNALD B., Editor. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted By Ameri- 
can Universities, 1938-1939. Number 6. Compiled for the Association 
of Research Libraries. The H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 1939. 
113 p. $2.00. 

McCulsTIOn, FRED. Graduate Instruction for Negroes in the United States. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 1939. 
172 p. 

MILLER, ALICE DUER AND Myers, Susan. Barnard College—The First Fifty 
Years. Columbia University Press, New York. 1939. 194 p. $2.00. 

Scuitpp, Paut ARTHUR, Editor. The Philosophy of John Dewey. The 
Library of Living Philosophers, Volume I. Northwestern University, 
Evanston and Chicago. 1939. 708 p. $4.00. 

TEAD, ORDWAY. New Adventures in Democracy—Practical Applications of 
the Democratic Idea. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine., New York. 229 p. $2.00. 
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